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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
T is now clear enough,-—-as we hinted last week,—that Sir 
Garnet Wolseley did not intend to make anything but a feint 
on Aboukir. The ships steamed into Aboukir Bay only to steam 
out again a few hours later, and proceed as fast as possible to 
Port Said, with the view of occupying the Canal. ‘This was 
effected on Sunday, a good part of the Suez Canal having already 
been occupied by weak parties of sailors or soldiers in anticipa- 
tion of this movement; and the whole length of the Canal from 
Port Said to Suez is now in our possession, as well as a small 
section of the fresh-water canal which runs between Cairo and 
Nefisheh,—the section running for five or six miles towards 
Cairo from the latter place. This fresh-water canal has been 
dammed by the Egyptians higher up, so that the water in it is 
diminishing, but still an ample quantity for the present supply 
of the troops has been secured. 








Of the march of the Indian troops from Suez there is as yet 
no intelligence, though a few of the Highlanders have come down 
the Suez Canal as far as Ismailia. The telegraph line between 
Suez and Ismailia has been cut, no doubt purposely to veil 
General Macpherson’s proceedings, and we hope to have news 
before our next issue showing that his reputation for swiftness 
and audacity does not belie him. Sir Garnet Wolseley himself 
is evidently contemplating an advance from Ismailia by way of 
Ramses on Tel-el-Kebir, which is held by Arabi in great force,— 
with 15,000 troops, says rumour, and 60 guns, besides a large 
Bedouin force,—and thence, if he can occupy or otherwise 
mask that fort, to Zagazig, one of the most important junc- 
tions between Cairo and Alexandria. By the last news, he had 
already found Arabi in some force at Ramses. The Nile is rising 
rapidly, and this alone renders speed of the greatest importance. 
It sometimes reaches its greatest height as early as the 27th of 
August, but sometimes not till the middle of October. The 
inundations will be a serious difficulty to our troops, and will aid 
Arabi, both by the physical difficulties they cause us, and by the 
sickness they are likely to produce, more than all his Bedouins. 


The Porte’s negotiation with Lord Dufferin for the conclusion 
of a military convention, which is, we trust, never to come into 
operation, continues, and the last demands said to have been made 
on England are these,—that the Turkish troops should land at 
Alexandria, and that Arabi is not to be proclaimed a rebel, but 
only summoned in a fatherly way to lay down his arms, and 
submit to the Khedive’s authority. We should rot suppose that 
Lord Dufferin will agree to either demand; but he has quite 
rightly referred home for instructions, which may, perhaps, be 
a little delayed m arriving, as Lord Granville, who is at Walmer, 
may find it necessary to go up to town before replying. It is 
amusing to see the Sultan’s desire that Arabi should be dealt 
with mildly. Of course, it is awkward—first decorating a man 
for his actions, and then proclaiming him a rebel for the very 
actions for which you decorated him; but that is an awkward- 
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ness subjective to the Sultan, and ought not to be allowed to 
interfere with the English object of getting Arabi discredited 
among the Mahommedans by Mahommedan authority itself. 


One of the most frightful massacres which Ireland has yet 
witnessed was reported here this day week as having happened 
in the county of Galway, on the night of Thursday week. The 
family of a wretchedly poor, industrious peasant, John Joyce, 
of Maamtrassna, a spot in the wildest and most mountainous 
part of Galway, not very far from Cong, was massacred on 
that night by a party of ten, who killed the father, mother, 
grandmother, and daughter on the spot; and wounded the 
two boys so fatally that one of them died the next day, while 
the youngest, who is being nursed at Cong, is still in a most 
critical state. The coroner’s jury, some of whom understood 
only Irish, and did not comprehend all the evidence given, 
brought in a verdict of death by wilful murder against some 
person or persons unknown, the police not thinking it well 
apparently to produce the evidence they have collected as to the 
criminals before they had matured their case. Of what offence 
against the assassins Joyce had been guilty is not known, but 
it is obvious that the Secret Societies of Ireland are afraid 
of the revolt of the peasantry against their authority, and 
determined to inspire the utmost terror wherever they see the 
smallest signs of independence. 


In Maamtrassna, however, they have certainly overdone this 
terror, and excited nothing but horror, and a determination to 
throw off the yoke. It appears that a farmer of Cappanacreeha, 
about four miles from Maamtrassna, heard the barking of dogs 
on Thursday night, and going out to look, saw a party of six 
men, whom he believed to be bent on mischief. He went out 
and lay down among his own potatoes to watch, and when they 
passed his house, began to entertain fears for his brother, whom 
he took a short cut to warn, and was joined by the brother and 
his son. He then tracked the party of six toa cabin, where they 
got four additional confederates. The three then tracked the ten 
to Maamtrassna, where they were in the garden at the time of 
the murders, but feared, on account of their inferior numbers, to 
attempt any interference; indeed, they fled as fast as they 
could. Nevertheless, it is stated that they can swear to every 
one of the ten, having been concealed within a few yards of 
them, and the night being clear, though moonless, ‘The country 
people of the district are said to feel the utmost horror of the 
assassins, and to be eager torid the neighbourhood of them, saying 
that they live in terror of their lives while the confederation 
exists. If this be confirmed, it will be the best social sign 
for Ireland that we have had for many a year; and part 
of the change must, we think, be ascribed to the Crime Preven- 
tion Act, as that alone would assure the people that if they 
give satisfactory evidence against the assassins, they can get 
them duly hanged. 


Another very malignant murder was committed at Scarteen, 
near Killarney,on Sunday, by a party of ‘‘ Moonlighters.” John 
Leahy, an old man of great respectability, who had been a sort 
of bailiff under Lord Kenmare, but had latterly given up all 
business of that kind to attend to his own farms, was murdered 
by a party estimated at between twelve and fifteen men by the 
widow who saw all that went on. Leahy was dragged out of 
bed and placed on his knees, and then three of the party in sue- 
cession, No. 1, No. 10, and No. 14, were ordered to fire at him 
by the leader, and did fire. ‘The murder was finished by a 
bayonet-thrust. The assassins then searched for the son, 
who had fortunately gone out to visit his brother-in-law, and 
had not returned. The servant men who witnessed the 
murder never interfered, and would not comply with the 
entreaty of the widow to go over to her son-in-law’s and 
fetch her son back. Six arrests have been made, and all 
the six persons arrested have been remanded for a week. It 
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is conjectured that the murder was due to a supposed interfer- 
ence of Leahy’s in the transfer of a farm, which, having been 
promised to another man, was afterwards let to Leahy’s son-in- 
law. The worst feature in this and many similar cases is the 
apathy of bystanders. In the Maamtrassna case that dis- 
tressing feature seems to be missing. 


The discussion has been going on all the week as to the 
charges brought by Mr. O’Brien in the Freeman’s Journal against 
the jury in Hynes’s case, for intemperance on the night before 
the verdict. For our own parts, we do not see how the alleged 
intemperance of one juror,—unworthy as it would be,— 
could affect the verdict delivered by men who had watched the 
case acutely, considered it impartially, and shown by their de- 
meanour at the trial that they were keenly alive to their 
responsibility in the matter; and to all this Mr. Justice Lawson 
himself bears witness in the most positive manner. It would 
be different, could it be shown that there was communication with 
the outer world of a kind likely to invalidate the independence 
of the jury’s judgment, but this is hardly alleged; and if it be 
so, the Sub-Sheriff is directly responsible, while Mr. Gray him- 
self, as Sheriff, is responsible for the investigation of the Sub- 
Sheriff’s conduct, and for bringing it officially to the knowledge 
of the Court. Lord Spencer has asked to see all the affidavits, 
and will consider them in reference to the question whether 
there is any reason for interfering with the execution of the 
sentence. 


We regret to see a very unexpected, and, as it seems to us, a 
very ill-advised letter from Sir Charles Gavan Duffy to Mr. 
Gray (the High Sheriff), in which, after remarking somewhat 
peremptorily on the Crown’s challenges, without taking into 
account the Attorney-General’s explanations in the House of 
Commons, he goes on to say, “ Did the jury in the Hynes 
case misconduct themselves? I do not in the least know, but 
if it were my duty to arrive at a conclusion on that question, I 
should not first refuse to hear the evidence, and then pronounce 
a decisive and dogmatic opinion on facts which I had not in- 
vestigated.” Sir Charles Duffy, then, apparently thinks it 
right that a High Sheriff responsible for the custody of the 
jury should publish to all the world, in his own paper, a violent 
attack upon them which he had not investigated, instead of 
himself duly investigating it, or asking the Court to do so for 
him. If any English High Sheriff had acted thus, England 
would be ringing with the indignation which his official conduct 
would have excited. Archbishop Croke is, of course, full of 
sympathy for Mr. Gray’s conduct. We looked for better things 
from Sir Charles Duffy. 


Mr. Trevelyan, the Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Treland, has been making some good speeches in Ulster. He 
has declared, in the most explicit way, at Belfast, that “the 
fixed policy of the present Irish Government is to draw a deep 
line between what is criminal and what is political. With 
political writings and speeches and resolutions at public meet- 
ings we do not care to concern ourselves, but against crime and 
outrage we have proclaimed, and we will continue to wage, an 
undying and unrelenting war.” His personal danger had been 
alluded to, and Mr. Trevelyan did not deny that there was 
danger to all public men in Ireland; but he said, “ Whatever it 
may be, it is not greater than that of many a poor cottager or 
farmer who, without the sense of public duty to sustain him, 
lives in the constant prospect that he himself and those 
dearest to him may perish by a sudden and horrible fate.” 
Mr. Trevelyan hoped much from the Prevention of Crime Act, 
so soon as Irishmen understand that if they really give good 
evidence of outrage, the criminals will be surely and adequately 
punished for the outrages committed. And Mr. Trevelyan has 
not limited himself to speeches on the crisis of the moment; in 
a very eloquent speech at Belfast, he showed the Irish that he 
knew how much there was for the United Kingdom to be proud 
of in Ireland, and how heartily he appreciated the public spirit 
-and energy of that great metropolis of the North. 


Mr. Parnell has established a Labour League, the object of 
which is to be to win for the Irish labourers advantages propor- 
tionate to those gained for the Ivish farmers. The labourer is 
to have his plot of ground and his decent cottage. And all this, 
if we understand Mr, Parnell’s programme rightly, is to be 
obtained out of the landlords’ rents. That will be as it may be. 
Bat we cannot quite understand why Mr. Parnell is so very 





anxious to show that land in Ireland ought to ibe waits Maas 
nothing to any one who does not farm it himself. A man who “ ns 
a bad investment by mistake for a good one, must bear the — 
sequences; and this, no doubt, is the case with many pti y 
land in Ireland. But why there should be any special inj wri 
attached to owning land which you do not cultivate and ao A 
arent for, any more than to owning Consols with the lena 
ment of which as capital you have had nothing to do, and yet of 
which you draw the interest without any scruple, we cannot, for 
the life of us, understand. We suppose it is only policy which 
makes Mr. Parnell speak of landlords as persons who ought to 
have their income taken from them, so long as there is anybody 
else connected with the land who wants it. But it is nota 
mode of talking that can approve itself to him as a man of 
business and intelligence. If I spend £1,000 judiciously in 
Trish land, I have just as much right to expect a reasonable 
interest for it, as I have if I spend the same sum in Bank-of. 
Treland shares. But no one who hears Mr. Parnell speak of the 
Trish landlords would ever guess as much, 


Sir Stafford Northcote made a little speech at Bournemouth, 
on Monday, in which he encouraged his followers to believe that 
the Conservative part is not yet “played out,” and that the 
Conservatives have still a great work to do in political affairs,— 
one of those extremely moderate assumptions of Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s that his most eager antagonist would not be apt 
to deny. The inertia in human affairs is at least as important 
a part of human action as the motive force itself, and, therefore, 
the Conservative part will never be played out. The just 
dismay which Liberals would feel, if they suddenly felt all 
resisting power vanish away, would be something ludicrous. 
But when Sir Stafford goes on to charge the Liberals with the 
most unpatriotic conduct when they were out of office, and with 
stealing all the Conservatives’ thunder the moment they got in 
again, our agreement with him ceases, for reasons which we 
have sufficiently explained in another column. 


Sir Stafford Northcote also made a querulous little speech at 
Weymouth on Thursday. He congratulated the town on Mr. 
Gladstone having paid it a visit, without having done it any 
damage at all. He could not help thinking that if, in passing 
through Weymouth, Mr. Gladstone had heard of that meeting, 
he would have been inclined to take some strong measure in 
the way of bombarding Weymouth. He assailed Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government for having done so little, after having had 
its “full swing” with Parliament for three years,—a phrase 
which seems to show that Sir Stafford Northcote can never 
have had the control of a swing in his life, or he might as well 
speak of a man with his feet in the stocks having had his full 
swing. And then he renewed his charge that what the Liberals 
thought contrary to the moral law when they were out of 
power, they thought quite consistent with it when in power,— 
which is very like saying that a man who objects to robbing 
his neighbour as an act quite inconsistent with the moral law, 
changes his mind because he thinks helping his neighbour to 
resist the robbery of another to be quite consistent with it. 





Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, speaking on Monday, at White- 
haven, revealed to his admiring audience that it was he himself 
who had suggested to Sir Stafford Northcote that witty 
application of the phrase used by one of the Witches in 
Macbeth,—“ ‘A deed without a name,”’—to the so-called “ Kil- 
mainham Treaty.” Referring to the Irish policy of the 
Government, he said of the Kilmainham Treaty that its 
character might best be expressed by a quotation from 
Macbeth :— 

‘Macbeth: You secret, black, and midnight hags, 
, What is’t you do? 
All: A deed without a name.” 
“The Kilmainham Treaty was a deed without a name.” It 
appears to us that “the Kilmainham Treaty ” is, on the contrary, 
a deed with a name, and a very inappropriate one, as the whole 
subsequent history of the transaction proves, for Mr. Parnell 
and his colleagues, so far from having concluded a treaty with 
the Government, have done all in their power to harass and 
thwart them. However, the point of Mr. Cavendish Bentinck’s 
wit was, no doubt, the chance he got of describing the Govern- 
ment as “ You secret, black, and midnight hags,” a point which 
he forgot to impress on Sir Stafford Northcote, who, in his 
speech at Charlton Park to the Greenwich Conservatives, gave 
us the clumsy shaft without the poisoned tip to it which, 
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in Mr. Cavendish Bentinck’s eyes, makes it effective. Whether 


being described as “‘ secret, black, and midnight hags” by Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck is really as unpleasant as he thinks, may 
be a matter of question, All these matters of opinion are 
relative to the point of view of the speaker. Certainly, no 
Liberal would like to be described as an angel of light by Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck. 

The welcome news has come this week that Mr. Benjamin 
Leigh Smith, of the ‘Eira’ exploring expedition, with his 
crew, numbering twenty-five in all, were landed safely at Peter- 
head last Saturday, by the steam whale-ship ‘ Hope,’ sent out 
to look for him by the ‘Eira’ Relief Committee, under the 
eommand of Sir Allen Young, C.B. They were picked up at 
Matotchkin Straits, Nova Zembla, on August 3rd. It appears 
that the ‘ Eira’ got as faras Franz Josef Land, where she was 
nipped by the ice a mile east of Cape Flora, on August 21st in 
last year. The men had to build a hut on Cape Flora, and there 
sintered, amidst great hardships, having saved very little food, 
and hardly any wood. However, they lived in great measure 
on bear meat and walrus, and they were never attacked by 
scurvy. On June 21st of this year they set out in their boats 
which had been saved, for Nova Zembla, sailing eighty miles 
in clear water, after which they had six weeks of incredibly 
hard work in the ice, and then reached open water again, 
whence they made a straight course for Nova Zembla, where 
they encountered the ‘Hope’ almost immediately. Mr. 
Benjamin Leigh Smith has been both brave and lucky, and we 
trust he may be satisfied, and won’t do it again. The scientific 
results of the expedition, partly owing to the loss of the ‘ Nira,’ 
are nil, 


Dr. Siemens delivered the inaugural address to the British 
Association on Wednesday at Southampton. He took for his main 
subject the effect of the sezrch for practical applications of science 
in widening the sphere of knowledge itself, showing, for in- 
stance, that the search for new dyes had immensely advanced the 
chemistry of the subject, by rendering it necessary to study 
scientifically such waste products as coal-tar. Dr. Siemens 
showed that, previous to 1856, the value of coal-tar in London 
was hardly a halfpenny a gallon, while in country places gas- 
makers were glad to give it away. ‘Taking the coal used in the 
manufacture of gas at 9,000,000 tons at 12s. a ton, or as being 
worth £5,400,000, Dr. Siemens showed that the “ waste products” 
are worth as much as is given in the following table :— 

... £3,350,000 
1,947,000 
365,000 
208,000 
100,000 


Colouring Matter for Dyes 

Manure (sulphate of ammonia) 

Pitch (325,000 tons) Fe oF des 
Creosote (25,000,000 gallons)... ene 
Crude Carbolic Acid (1,000,000 gallons) 
Gas Coke, at 12s. a ton: (1,000,000 tons, after 


allowing 2,000,000 tons for working the retorts) 2,400,000 


£8,370,000 
So that the waste products are more valuable than the coal 
itself by nearly £3,000,000. It is obvious that when a, little 
chemical discovery makes the art of discovery so valuable as 
this table shows, chemistry will be spurred on to rapid strides. 

Dr. Siemens showed that there are many “ waste products” 

which, instead of being turned to profit, are turned to very posi- 
tive loss. Thus he estimated the weight of the soot in the pall 
hanging over London on a winter's day—might he not have said 
on many a summer’s day, too ?—at fifty tons, and the poisonous 
carbonic oxide in the air at five times that amount. Here are 
waste products which we use to waste art with—for nothing de- 
stroys our public monuments more effectually—to waste life with, 
to waste sight with, to waste cheerfulness with, almost all of 
which, by a little care and address, might be turned to useful 
purposes, Dr. Siemens believed that by using gas as the heat- 
ing power, instead of coal,—and he believed that gas giving out 
much more heat than that used for lighting purposes might be 
provided, with nothing but good effect on the gas used for light, 
—a great deal of this deadly waste might be avoided, and a 
great economy effected as well. He believed the time to be 
near when raw coal would be seen only at the gas works. 

Dr. Siemens had also an interesting word to say on the con- 
struction of vessels. He believed that by the use of “ mild 
steel,” a material much lighter than iron, and, therefore, allow- 
ing of a much larger freight, the dangers of collision would be 
greatly reduced. Vessels of this material often yield or bulge 
for several feet without any leakage or rupture, so that the worst 





danger of collision would be to a great extent avoided. The 
analogies in nature to the elements of human character are 
often very curious. You might say, for instance, that while 
Bismarck is a man of iron, Mr. Gladstone's political temper is 
made of “ mild steel.” It will yield or bulge without fracture. 


It is impossible, however, even to touch half the points of 
interest in Dr. Siemens’ very popular address. He does not 
believe that the electric light will at all supersede gas, though 
it will have a great future of its own. He does not think that 
the electric railways will, for a very long time, supersede our 
present railways, though the electric motor has a singularly 
great future of its own,—which he expects, by the way, to see 
applied effectually in agriculture; and he seems to think we 
may before long be using a gunpowder which it will not be neces- 
sary to keep dry, but which will be just as useful,—and therefore, 
we suppose, just as dangerous,—when it is wet,—a prospect 
which lends rather a grim significance to the hackneyed quota- 
tion from Longfellow with which Dr. Siemens concluded his 
otherwise admirable address :— 

“ Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour, and to wait.” 
If even wet gunpowder is to be as dangerous as dry, and school- 
boys get hold of it, we shall indeed need “ a heart for any fate,” 
and shall not have much chance of obeying the remainder of 
Longfellow’s exhortation. 

We have got September in August,—not a little rain with that 
slight chill and crispness in the air which make the autumn morn- 
ing and evening so invigorating,—and it is to be feared that we 
may have October in September; but for all that, there is no doubt 
that we shall have one of the best harvests of the last ten years, 
and a much better one than any of the last seven. The wheat 
alone will be poor, and that rather because it threshes out 
into very small ears, than because it is deficient in the number 
of ears. It would not seem that continued heat is essential to 
a good harvest, as there has hardly been more than one really 
hot summer day during the whole summer, and very few weeks 
in which fire-lovers have not frequently had a fire in the evening. 
Indeed, the professional critics say that even the defective wheat 
harvest is not due so much to want of heat in the summer as to the 
mildness of the winter, which favours the growth of the straw, 
and is unfavourable to the flower and the ear. If so, cool sum- 
mers appear to be perfectly consistent with excellent harvests, 
unless, indeed, the mildness of the winter is connected in any 


| 
| way with the coolness of the summer,—and even then, it is only 


the wheat which appears to suffer. 

In General Ducrot, who died last week, France has lost one 
of the most sagacious of the Generals of the Second Empire, 
though not one whom the Republicans would have been at all 
likely, or, indeed, well advised, to forgive for his very active 
efforts in favour of a reactionary coup d'état during the “ Govern- 
ment of Combat,” and immediately after its defeat by the con- 
stituencies of France. He was one of the most energetic of the 
anti-war party in 1870, and did all in his power—through the 
Emperor’s private Conti—to alarm Louis 
Napoleon as to the unprepared state of France, and the active 
preparations of Germany. Unfortunately for him, the Emperor 
was then too ill or too sluggish to look into the reports sent him 
by Colonel Stoffel as to the active preparations of Germany, 
and many of them were found unopened, though carefully 
docketed, in the pigeon-holes of the Ministry of War during the 
siege of Paris. General Ducrot exerted himself actively enough 
during the siege, but his unfortunate boast on the day of the 
sortie at Champigny—that he would not re-enter Paris, except 
either dead or victorious—made him the subject of much satire 
in the Assembly at Bordeaux, where the Republican Deputies 
struck attitudes at him, affecting to regard him as a 
ghost. This he never forgave, and as he had much in- 
fluence with Marshal MacMahon, there were at times serious 
fears of his leading the Marshal into a coup d'état against the 
Republic. Like many brave Frenchmen, he had a deep- 
rooted tendency to flourish in the style of the old Revolutionary 
Carmagnoles, and to féel in his moods of hatred and of hope a 
little of the frenzy which tinged his style. But he knew what 
war meant, and did not underrate his opponents. 


secretary, M. 


Console were on Friday 993 to 993. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———————— 


EGYPT. 
IR GARNET WOLSELEY’S rapid dash on the Suez 


Canal has made a brilliant commencement to his cam- 
paign, and secured him a base of operations much more con- 
venient in every respect than that at the mouth of the Nile. 
It enables him to advance from three different points,—from 
Suez and from Ismailia, as well as from Alexandria ; and it also 
secures from the first the most important of all the material 
objects of the Expedition. Ably seconded, as he certainly will 
be, by General Macpherson, from Suez, and by General 
Hamley from Alexandria, there does not seem much reason 
to fear that Arabi will be able to hold out very long, in 
spite of the rising of the Nile, which undoubtedly tells 
in his favour. At all events, it is not for us to discuss the 
military question, on which we could, of course, throw no light, 
like that of our professional contemporaries. Two subjects, 
however, of importance remain, on which it is very necessary 
that English opinion should be distinctly formed before the results 
of the military operations are known ;—the one concerns the 
influence which Turkey desires to wield as the suzerain Power, 
in the settlement of the Egyptian Question ; and the other con- 
cerns the limits to be given to the “ disinterested ” declarations 
of the Government, by which it is quite certain that Mr. Glad- 
stone intends to abide, and by which his enemies evidently 
hope that, when the time comes to make them good, he may 
find himself most uncomfortably hampered. We will say 
something on each of these points, tending, we hope, to clear 
English opinion on matters of no small complexity. 

First, with regard to the influence of Turkey on the Egyptian 
Question. We honestly regret, and have always regretted, that 
England should have conceded to her so much as she has, and 
so much as she seems willing still to concede. We hold by 
Mr. Goschen’s view that the Porte has never regarded the good 
government of Egypt with any favour at all; that to some 
extent it was jealous of the contrast between the finance of 
Cairo and the finance of Constantinople ; that to a still further 
extent it was afraid that the renovation of any of its 
own provinces under Western guidance, would stimulate 
the undermining process already at work which is sapping 
the influence of the Sultan all over the East; and that 
most of all, perhaps, it felt a perfectly natural and pardonable 
dislike at the success of those “ Infidel dogs” in doing what 
the followers of the Prophet had been unable to do. We 
hold, therefore, that whatever influence the Sultan may gain 
over the determination of the Egyptian Question is quite 
certain to be a bad influence. He will try to regain his 
power in Egypt, if he can, and that power would be exerted 
for exclusively mischievous purposes. If he cannot regain 
power for himself, he will do all he can to exclude active 
reformers from dealing with the Egyptian Question. And 
further, he will take every step open to him to enlist 
Mahommedan zeal for himself, though he will not fail to re- 
member that there is a zealous Mahommedan section of his 
people which presses the supplanting of his power by the pro- 
clamation of a new Khaleef.. These intrigues, however, he 
would think it much easier to outmanceuvre by posing as an 
ultra-Mahommedan in policy himself, than to defeat by 
direct attack. All these considerations make us regret pro- 
foundly that the Government did not, at the first attempt of 
the Porte to betray Europe by decorating and secretly stimu- 
lating Arabi, declare that it would have nothing further to say 
to the interference of Turkey in Egypt, and would rather do the 
necessary work alone, than accept such an ally. Doubtless, Lord 
Dufferin has, thus far, brought about much the same result by 
milder means,—by amusing the Porte with negotiations in 
which he well knew that the Sultan would be slow to make any 
concessions, and so gaining valuable time without forcing an open 
quarrel, But the question is why a rupture of this kind need 
have been injurious at all. Possibly, Lord Granville may have 
feared that if he had failed to humour the Porte, he might 
have found obstacles placed in his way by Germany and 
Austria which it would not be easy to remove. Otherwise, a 
coldness with Turkey would have done no harm, and would 
have put our Egyptian policy on much stronger ground. If, 
as the telegrams tell us, though, we confess, we do not much 
believe them, the Sultan is really going to send troops at last, 
and is only haggling with Lord Dufferin as to the right 
of landing them at Alexandria, and displaying them as openly 
co-operating with England, our position in Egypt will become 


ae 
extremely uncomfortable, not to say dangerous, Granting 


even that the Turks were kept at places of noj 
were amused with the duty “of vhedne the forts Aero a 
to obedience, and were carefully watched by our Mies 
there might yet very well be some attempt on the part of the 
: : ‘ e 
Egyptian Army to get the Turkish soldiers to fraternise with 
them; and if that were prevented by the strong measures . 
our Admiral, the quarrel with Turkey would have come u s 
us suddenly, in its most unpleasant form, and we should co 
war with a considerable second-class Power, without havin 
either desired or intended it. If, on the other hand, the E 8 
lish did not venture on violent interference, we might < 
find that the Turkish troops had added more effectually to. 
the number of our enemies than even the same number 
of English troops would add to the number of our 
friends, for any favour shown by the Turkish troops 
to the mutineers would produce a moral effect on the 
Egyptians far in advance of any physical aid the Turks 
might be willing to bestow. Look at the matter which way 
we will, it seems to us that to humour Turkey in relation to 
Egypt, is to add deplorably to the difficulty of our task; and 
that to let her effect a landing and display any substantial 
force on the soil of Egypt, might very possibly paralyse us 
altogether. If Lord Dufferin can keep Turkey occupied with 
the riddle how to proclaim Arabi an enemy while still reoard- 
ing him, and letting him know that he is regarded, as a 
friend, or with that other and still more difficult enigma, how, 
if the Turkish troops go, they are to be quite independent of 
our orders, and yet not permitted to do anything that we dis- 
approve, and if this amusement can be prolonged till all our 
work is done, well and good. The mischief will have been 
avoided, though not in the most straightforward way. But if 
in any way Lord Dufferin fails, we shall be compelled to blame 
the Government for having sacrificed the substance,—a true 
reform of the Egyptian Government,—to the dread of offend- 
ing Germany and Austria, who would probably not have been 
offended after all. It is all very well to flatter Turkey by the 
expression of a little sympathy with her position as suzerain, 
but neither Germany nor Austria can wish to see the influence 
of Europe in Egypt defeated by the revival of the worst 
influence which ever was predominant at Cairo. 

On the second question, we feel even more anxious. We 
are heartily with Mr. Gladstone in his disinterested views with 
regard to Egypt, so far at least as his ultimate aim goes. 
Our only object is his,—first, to make civilisation predominant 
in the great highway between the West and the East,—and next, 
to bring about a substantial alleviation of the age-long 
misery of the Egyptian people. If these two objects can but 
be adequately secured, we do not care how soon the English 
Expedition clears itself out of Egypt, and the Khedive finds. 
himself once more in command of the situation. But is 
it possible that the great ends we have in view can be 
secured thus easily ? Suppose the Khedive’s authority is once 
restored and Arabi vanquished, is it credible that the restored 
order can be long maintained, without the aid of the power 
which restored it? And, what is most important of all, is it 
credible that the restored order can be maintained for the pur- 
poses for which it was restored, without the help of the Power 
which restored it? What do we know of Tewfik Pasha, that 
we should trust him to govern the Egyptians with a sincere 
view to secure the happiness of the Fellaheen? Such a 
view is as far as possible from the mind of an Oriental 
ruler, even of the better class; and it should be remem- 
bered that what we look for is something much more, 
as Mr. Gladstone himself has admitted, than the mere 
restoration of the Control,—it is the reconstitution of the 
Egyptian Government so as to secure the good and gentle 
government of the peasantry, after a fashion which the Control, 
—though it did a good deal, no doubt,—never even attempted. 
Can we conceivably trust the Khedive not only to keep down 
all the unruly elements which this strife will have 
awakened in Egypt, but to change the whole spirit of the 
Government in the right direction,—the direction of justice 
and freedom for the people,—without any external support? 
And if there is to be any external support at all, after such a 
struggle as this, whose could it be, with any propriety, except 
our own? Without, therefore, the smallest disposition to 
depreciate Mr. Gladstone’s noble aims, we do fear greatly that 
he is preparing the way for an outcry that may require us to 
leave Egypt before those aims are secured, or even in a way to 
be secured. And we protest earnestly beforehand against 
its being represented as a sort of disguised Jingoism, 








that England should decline to retire till she has established 
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solidly that improved regime in Egypt for the sake of whieh, 


and for the sake of which alone, she has incurred all these 
gacrifices. To make sacrifices, and then to forfeit all the 
objects for which we made them, simply in order to vindicate our 
own disinterestedness, is not a noble policy. We did not go to 
Egypt that we might be thought well of in Europe, but that 
we might do a good stroke of work for Egypt and for civilisa- 
tion. Let us be willing to give up the praise, but not the 
things for which alone we should deserve praise. Let even 
Europe rail at us, rather than that we should not do 
well what we have undertaken to do for Egypt and for the 


world. 


THE TORY COMPLAINT. 
IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, in his short speech at 


Bournemouth, while taking up the line of extreme 
moderation and reticence in relation to the sins of a Govern- 
ment which he is so anxious, for the honour of the country, to 
support through the hour of peril, yet permitted himself one 
vehement expression, which is so carefully echoed by some of 
his followers, that it is worth a little consideration. ‘ The 
dangers,” he said, * to which the Constitution is exposed are 
great, and the enemy is very powerful and very repulsive. We 
yee they are quite ready to use every weapon against their 
opponents, when they are out of office themselves; but when they 
get into office, they take up all they abused, and everything they 
found to be wrong in us is right with them. Well, that is a 
very difficult class of men to deal with, because they certainly 
have such a wonderful amount of influence over their sup- 
porters throughout the country, that the latter are quite ready 
to believe whatever they say.” Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, who 
appears to be in rather confidential relations with Sir 
Stafford Northcote, as it turns out that it was from him 
Sir Stafford borrowed that brilliant application to the 
“Treaty of Kilmainham” of the phrase used by one of 
the Witches in Macheth— a deed without a name ’’—echoes 
the same charge, in his speech at Whitehaven on the same 
day :—“ A peace-at-any-price Government bombarded Alex- 
andria; the largest expeditionary force which had ever gone 

from this country since the Crimean war was despatched to 
Alexandria. That was very remarkable, after the Midlothian 
speeches of Mr. Gladstone, who had told them that it was 
his study to reverse the policy of Lord Beaconsfield. Instead 
of thwarting that policy, the reverse was the case. Every- 
thing for which he blamed Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone 
was doing, but without the support which Lord Beaconsfield 
had in Europe.” So that Sir Stafford Northcote’s cue to 
his followers seems to be that they should reproach the 
Government for borrowing the policy of Lord Beaconsfield, 
and, as Sir Stafford himself suggested in a recent speech, 
copying it so badly as to make it their own only so far as the 
originality implied in clumsy imitation is their own. That is 
the cue of the Tory leader in the House of Commons. The 
Tory leader in the House of Lords, however, with whom Sir 
Stafford boasted at Bournemouth that he was in complete and 
confidential agreement, gave the opposite cue only the other day 
to his followers. He declared that the restoration of Cetewayo 
was ancther step in the same evil policy of breaking with the 
policy of the last Government, which the present Administration 
seemed to be deliberately bent on pursuing. And Lord Car- 
narvon, about a month ago in South Lambeth, took the same 
line as Lord Salisbury, declaring that the present Administra- 
tion is deliberately bent on reversing all the policy of the late 
Government in every particular in which they find it possible to 
do so, and speaking of Mr. Gladstone’s policy as one “ asignorant 
and unstatesmanlike as ever was foisted on ignorant audiences by 
ignorant Ministers.” Now, we dothink itreasonabletoask to which 
charge of the two the Tory orators desire us to reply? Plainly, 
the two are not consistent. If the Liberal Administration is re- 
versing everything which the Tories did, Sir Stafford Northcote 
can hardly say that directly the Liberals get back to office, 
they take up all which they so recently denounced ; nor can 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck consistently say that instead of 
thwarting Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, Mr. Gladstone is eagerly 
adopting it. If, on the other hand, Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Carnarvon are wrong, and the great crime of our rulers is the 
adoption of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy in office by a group of 
men who were so bitterly hostile to it when out of office, it is 
hard that the Government should not at least have the credit 
of its inconsistency, and be told that wicked as its ways when 
it was out of office were, its ways now that it has returned 
to office would be satisfactory, did they not proceed from 











Ministers who have bitterly condemned all that they them- 
selves are now doing. But as it is, the Tories claim the 
right to pelt the Government with quite inconsistent charges ; 
and while some of their speakers go about assailing it for 
its plagiarising policy, others of them go about assailing it for 
its cold-blooded perversity in endeavouring to undo all that 
its predecessors did. 

For our own part, we are quite willing to admit that there 
is acertain amount of plausibility in both charges, but only just 
so much as shows what the answer is to each. It is perfectly 
true that while the policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government was 
to spare the feelings of the Porte in everything, and to spare 
the feelings of the Christian populations which had suffered 
through the Porte in nothing, the policy of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government has been to press on the Porte the fulfilment of 
every obligation it had undertaken to these Christian popula- 
tions, and to endeavour to obtain more undertakings of the 
same kind. Again, it is perfectly true that where it was the 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government to settle everything 
with a high hand in South Africa, it has been the policy of the 
present Government to retrace its steps wherever there has been 
clear evidence of any previous injustice ; and by frankness and 
candour to establish a condition of permanent equilibrium, where 
the haste of its predecessors had left a solution that could not 
endure even for afew months longer. Thus, while Lord Gran- 
ville has carried out the Treaty of Berlin made by his prede- 
cessor, he has carried it out in a very different spirit from that 
of his predecessor. And while it is true that Lord Kimberley 
has done all in his power to continue the Colonial policy of 
his predecessor, so far as it was tenable at all, it is also true 
that where he found it likely to involve us in worse and still 
more disastrous conflicts and mistakes, he has not hesitated 
to reverse it. So far, then, we can quite understand 
the assertion of those who say that Mr. Gladstone has not 
taken up the thread of his predecessors’ policy, but often 
snapped it in two. But then it must be added that, when- 
ever his Government could follow the thread of that policy 
without disloyalty to great principles, it has done so, and has 
availed itself of every opening which the formal acts of its 
predecessor afforded it, to make the policy of this Government 
the legitimate development of the agreements entered into by 
the last Government. For example, it was because the last 
Government took up the case of Greece without the smallest 
earnestness or reality of mind, that this Government was able 
to press the claims of Greece so successfully. It was because 
the last Government agreed to compensate Montenegro for the 
territory she had conquered (though it never endeavoured 
seriously to do so), that this Government was enabled to obtain 
Dulcigno for Montenegro. It was because the last Govern- 
ment had annexed the Transvaal, that this Government went 
as far as it could,—and further, we think, than it ought, con- 
sidering the Ministers’ conviction that the proposals for peace 
made by the Boers ought to be entertained,—towards the attack 
on the Boers. It was because the last Government had left the 
Zulu question as Sir Garnet Wolseley settled it, that this Govern- 
ment waited long to see whether Sir Garnet Wolseley’s settle- 
ment could or could not be sustained. Again, it was because the 
last Government had seized on Cyprus, that this Government 
has done what it could to make use of Cyprus, and to 
develope its resources. And, it was because the last 
Government had established itself at Candahar, that this 
Government held its decision so long in reserve as to whether 
it would or would not restore Candahar to Abdul Rahman, and 
that it refused to do so till Abdul Rahman had shown his 
capacity for ruling Afghanistan for himself. It is plain 
enough, then, that much as this Government disapproved of the 
policy of its predecessors, it did all in its power to prevent its 
own policy from showing any sign of an abrupt break with 
the policy of its predecessors, and to await those further 
circumstances which justified or even demanded a change of 
policy. And whenever, as in the case of the Treaty of Berlin, 
there were negotiations conducted in an unreal sense by the 
last Government of which this Government could cordially 
approve, then its easy and pleasant task was to interpret in 
the real and earnest sense, whatever the last Government had 
agreed to in words which it did not intend to follow up with 
deeds. 

And so, on the question of Egypt, there is no doubt 
that our Government is now pursuing the policy of the 
last Government, though it is pursuing it with reserves of its 
own, and without the pretensions which the last Government 
would certainly have put forward. There is no manner of 
objection to admit that what is being done in Egypt is being 
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done in great measure, because the last Government committed 
us to the support of the present Khedive, and to the financial 
amelioration—in conjunction with France—of the condition of 
the Egyptian people. It is very likely quite true that if Mr. 
Gladstone had remained in power between 1874 and 1880, we 
should have had no such engagements ; that as Cyprus would 
never have been seized, we should have had « much stronger 
case for resisting the French aggression at Tunis, and might have 
resisted it successfully ; and that if that had been successfully re- 
sisted, the present war in Egypt might never have been neces- 
sary. All that is perfectly conceivable. And therefore we have no 
objection at all to admit that in some sense we are doing now 
in Egypt what is the natural consequence of Lord Beacons- 
field’s policy, and may, in that sense, be regarded as 
only borrowing a leaf from his book. But the duty of 
the present Government being to make the best of the 
actual engagements to which it finds itself committed, 
unless it be an obvious necessity of justice that they should be 
broken through, there is no more matter of reproach in the 
fact that the present Government is putting down the anarchy 
in Egypt on the ground that the late Government committed 
us to the support of Tewfik Pasha, than there would have 
been in the admission that the late Government carried out the 
award of the ‘Alabama’ Arbitration on the ground that the 





preyious Government had consented to that arbitration. As | 
a matter of fact, we believe that the policy of the Con- | 
trol established by the late Government was doing real | 
good in Egypt, and that Arabi in upsetting that Control was 
doing all the harm he could to the people of Egypt; and this, 
as our readers are aware, we believe without having the slight- 
est faith in the claims set up by the Bondholders to an inter- 
national intervention on their behalf. The Government found 
that the arrangements made by Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment in Egypt, and violently broken through by the mutinous 
army, were, on the whole, arrangements beneficial to Egypt, and 
indispensable to the security of the Suez Canal, and of the right 
of way of Europe by that Canal and by therailroad. It was, there- 
fore, quite right that the pledges given by Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government to Europe should be redeemed, and they were re- 
deemed by this Government. What is there in that to be 
called a policy of plagiarism, unless all fulfilments of promises 
made by the country under one Government are to be called 
plagiarisms, when another Government carries themout? When, 
however, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck tells us that the last Govern- 
ment had a kind of support in Europe which this Government 
cannot pretend to, we only wonder at his self-deception. To 
our minds, the attitude of Europe at the present moment 
seems one of the most singular of testimonies to the 
confidence which Mr. Gladstone has gained by such self- 
denying acts, for instance, as the retrocession of the Transvaal 
in the face of a British defeat. Europe trusts the Govern- 
ment which had the moral courage to do justice under such a 
temptation to be unjust, as it never did trust, and never could 
have trusted, the Government of Lord Beaconsfield. 
MR. PARNELL’S POLICY. 

M* PARNELLD is starting a new agitation. Tle finds the 

Land Act cutting the ground from under his Land 
League, and has therefore undertaken a Labour League, to 
supply its place. In his speech on Monday, and in the address 
which he has issued to the Irish people, we might find much 
to criticise, if criticism on social and economical issues were 
not in his case almost an anti-climax. We are not at all sure, 
indeed, that when the Times charges him with abetting Mr. 
Davitt’s socialism, the 7imes is right. We ean find nothing 
in his programme which goes in principle beyond the doctrine 
which all reasonable economists now accept,—that you may 
fairly insist on a decent minimwn of living for the labourer 
in agricultural or any other kind of work, trasting that if the 
acceptance of that minimum raises the cost of the commodity 
manufactured beyond what the consumers are prepared to 
give, the right remedy is clearly the migration of that kind 
of labour to some other department or some other country, 
where labour is better paid, and a consequent diminution 
of supply which will bring things to a right level. But, 
no doubt, the economie problem in Ireland is not one on which, 
at present, it is possible to fix the attention at all. What we 
have to criticise in Mr. Parnell’s speech and address is not 





what he does say, but what he does not say. It seems to us 
a calamity of the first magnitude that the masses in Ireland 
have taken to themselves a leader who seems to care nothing 

A Oo 


at all for the moral condition of his country, and who is always 





| en ari 
taking credit for what he has done in relation to economical] 


legislation, without ever hinting his regret for what he h 
done in another much more important way, by lowering the 
never very high standard of Irish humanity, and lending ina 
manner his sanction to one of the most appalling outbursts of 
crime and cruelty which during this century has disfigured 
the history of Europe. This is Mr. Parnell’s exordium :— 


“ Fellow-countrymen,” he says, “with the lessons of the past 


three years before our eyes, and fully persuaded that unity, ener, 
and lawful organisation are objects upon which the Irish people ian 
set their hearts, we have determined to found an association which 
shall extend to the interests of the different classes of the Trish 
population those efforts which have hitherto proved so fruitful jn the 
direction of land reform. By general consent, the moment hag come 
when, without detriment to the movement for the destruction of the 
feudal system of land tenure, a great national effort should be 
made to harmonise the interests of the trades and workmen of 
the towns and the labonrers of the country in an organisation to 
which each class might look for national regeneration. The labourers 
have an urgent and acknowledged claim in this respect. Legislators 
recognise that their lot is unendurable, and that the clumsy legisla. 
tion which has sought to remedy it must be altogether remodelled, 
Their privation, their patience, their unselfish national spirit are pro- 
claimed everywhere. To their co-operation, whatever benefits the 
agitation of the last few years has secured are, in a large degree. 
admitted to be due. Their co-operation is indispensable to an , 
further measure of agrarian reform, and in prudence, no less than in 
common gratitude, the national credit is pledged to securing for the 
Irish labourers some such amelioration in their own condition as they 
have so loyally striven to bring about in the condition of the tenant. 
farmers.” 


You would suppose from that, and, indeed, from the whole 
tenour of both address and speech, that there had been nothing 
in the recent agitation to avoid, nothing to correct, nothing 
against which Mr. Parnell desired to warn the people whom he 
addressed. And, indeed, we may say, with the firmest convic- 
tion, that, barring one or two speeches in the House of Com- 
mons, in which, in deference to his audience, he took a better 
tone, Mr. Parnell has never given Ireland reason to believe 
that he was ashamed of the attitude of the Irish 
agitation, or in the least disposed to reproach himself 
and his colleagues with its character. And yet he must 
very well know that if he had spoken of the crimes com- 
mitted in Ireland as he ought to have felt,—if he had only 
declared with something of warmth that passionately as he 
desired the political regeneration of Ireland, he desired the 
moral regeneration so deeply that he would not have one with- 
out the other,—if he had characterised the organised cruelty to 
the brute creation, the cowardice involved in assassination from 
behind hedges and doors, the hardness of heart implied in 
deliberately mutilating and murdering by firing volley after 
volley into a poor man’s legs, or in murdering after the whole- 
sale fashion of the Maamtrassna murder, as he ought to 
have characterised these sins, there was no voice in Ireland 
which would have had the influence of his voice in preventing 
them. Ilardly even the priesthood, as a whole, would 
exert such influence, for their influence is, for the most 
part, exerted on those who already shrink from serious 
crime; but Mr. Parnell’s would be exerted in great measure 
on the mere politicians, the Fenians, the Republicans, the 
Secularists, the agitators of all kinds who respect Mr. Parnell 
for his political achievements, and would shrink from his out- 
spoken invective, as from the invective of at least an Trish 
patriot. And yet Mr. Parnell, speaking when all Ireland is 
ringing with one of the most horrible agrarian crimes of our 
generation,—a crime that seems to suggest that the spirit of 
pity must have absolutely fled for ever from the breasts of the 
fiends who perpetrated it,—declares himself in the smooth self- 
satisfied manner of the leader of a movement which has made, 
and is making, all the progress he can desire, and which is 
sullied by no shameful alliance with destructive passions, 
but presents a clear record of pure and stainless victories. 
Mr. Parnell must know that the Irish people have only 
heard his name in connection with the Crime Prevention 
Act as its leading antagonist, and its unscrupulous assail- 
ant. An ignorant people who only know this, and 
have never heard Mr. Parnell say that he detests the crime 
which that Act is at least intended to detect, punish, and 
prevent, must naturally believe that Mr. Parnell, even if he 
does not approve all this hideous work, is not revolted by it, is 
not unwilling to reap the fruits of it, is not ashamed of the 
people who commit it. We declare that, reading his smooth 
address, and smoother speech, in Dublin, on the very day when 
the details of the loathsome Maamtrassna massacre had 
come out, a speech and address without one word of honest 
reprobation of those iniquities, a speech and address which in 
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their tone would have befitted a mild philanthropist, looking 
pack with calm satisfaction at a spotless career of public 
penevolence, we felt that the Irish people could not be much to 
plame, if they did assume that Mr. Parnell does not go out of 
his way to inveigh against such crime, just because, as he finds 
it advantageous to his moyement, he likes to find excuses for 
in his own breast. : 

It may be said, and, of course, will be said, that Mr. 
Parnell is no more bound to assume that he can prevent such 
crimes by denouncing them, than he is bound to assume that 
he could prevent English drunkards from kicking their wives 
to death by denouncing them. Well, if he really thinks so, 
he has not the brains we give him credit for. But he does 
not think so. He knows perfectly well that, however many 
Fenian ruffians might remain entirely insensible to his in- 
fluence, his hearty expression of loathing for these massacres 
would be heard and produce its effect in almost every village 
in Ireland; that it would keep many a thoughtless lad from 
joining the Secret Societies in which these wholesale murders 
are devised; that it would turn many another back, even 
after he had placed himself in the power of such associations ; 
that it would inspire many a shrinking heart with courage to 
denounce the murderers, even at the risk of life itself. 

The simple truth is that if Mr. Parnell is in any sense 
a political patriot, he is not a patriot in the higher meaning 
of the term. He would like to see the Irish land eman- 
cipated by his efforts, but he would not greatly concern 
himself, even if he thought that the emancipated peasants 
had become, under his influence, not more human-hearted, 
but less human-hearted than their fathers. It is not his 
business to make the Irish better; he cares only to make them 
more independent of English rule. They may, of course, 
easily be that, and yet not the better but the worse if not 
for their independence, yet for the means by which their 
independence is gained. If it be so, Mr. Parnell will not 
trouble himself on that score. He leaves the moral and 
religious condition of the Irish people to their own consciences, 
and their priests. For himself, he concerns himself only with 
their so-called rights and their prosperity. If those rights 
can be established and that prosperity attained, he will not 
take himself much to task, even though he should recognise, 

what, if he is a clear-headed man, he must recognise,—that 

he might have made a considerable number of the Irish 
peasantry and labourers ashamed of their cruel and cowardly 
murders and conspiracies, and did not take the trouble to do so; 
that he might have influenced numbers of his followers to de- 
test ruffianism even more keenly than they detest political 
servitude, but that he would not open his lips to save Ivish- 
men from unrighteousness, so long as that unrighteousness 
appeared calculated to help the struggle for so-called “rights.” 





MR. GREEN AND THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


HE three years after which the contumacious defendant 

in a suit instituted under the Public Worship Regulation 

Act is deprived by efiluxion of time came to an end in Mr. 
Green’s case on Saturday last. We are now, therefore, con- 
fronted by another of the unforeseen consequences of that 
singular mixture of Episcopal and Conservative law-making. 
Mr. Green is no longer a beneficed clergyman of the Church of 
England. He has already suffered the severest penalty now 
inflicted by any Ecclesiastical Court. But, unless it pleases 
those who prosecuted him to apply for his release, he must, to 
all appearance, remain in gaol for the rest of his life. This is 
so absurd and revolting a state of things, that we are loth to 
believe that it really exists. So long as Mr. Green remained the 
incumbent of his living, there was at least a meaning in keeping 
him in prison, The theory was that only by this means 
could his innocent and helpless congregation be saved from 
having an unlawful ritual thrust upon them. That the con- 
gregation in question were determined to have no other ritual 
than the one which Mr. Green had given them, was not to the 
purpose. Every member of the Church of England is sup- 
posed to like the exact ritual prescribed by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council,—to be, in fact, well within 
that safe via media, the inferior and superior limits of which 
are severally represented by Lord Cairns and Lord Sel- 
horne. But when there is no longer, even in theory, a 
Congregation to be protected, and yet Mr. Green is kept 
IM prison, we can only say, with the American settler 
who found his shanty burnt and his wife and children 
scalped by the Indians,x—“ This is too ridic’lous.” Mr. 
Teen is sent to gaol in order to estract from him a 








promise that he will not practise a certain ceremonial in his 
church. By-and-by, the law takes his church away from 
him. The next step would naturally be to inform Mr. Green 
that as he has allowed the three years of grace to expire, there 
is no longer a church in which he can practise this or any 
other ceremonial, and he is therefore free to depart. So long 
as departure meant departure to his church, the law, in the 
supposed interests of the congregation, was compelled to turn 
the key on him. Now that departure means departure into 
space, the law has no motive for keeping him in confinement. 
This common-sense view is not, however, the view of those 
who must be presumed to know the law best. They say that 
Mr. Green can only be released at the instance of the prose- 
cutors, or by purging himself of his contempt. But at the 
most, he could only purge himself hypothetically. It would 
be absurd for a man who is not a beneficed clergyman to say, 
J will not practise such and such a ceremonial in my church,” 
when he has not a church. All that he can rationally say is, 
* T would not practise such and such a ceremony in my church, 
if I had one.” It seems hardly worth while to keep a man in 
gaol for the term of his natural life, on the doubtful chance of 
getting such a promise as this from him. 

If the Imprisonment for Contumacy Bill had been allowed 
to pass, this extraordinary anomaly would by this time have 
been removed. It was unfortunate that Mr. Gladstone, who 
had himself suggested that the two Archbishops should intro- 
duce a measure providing for Mr. Green’s release, did not 
undertake the defence of the Bill in the House of Commons. 
Had he done so, it is possible that Mr. Dillwyn, Sir George 
Campbell, and the Attorney-General might have shown them- 
selves a little less anxious to prolong Mr. Green’s punishment. 
The Attorney-General drew a distinction between Thorogood’s 
case and Mr. Green’s, founded on the fact that Thorogood re- 
fused to do a positive act, whereas Mr. Green was only called 
upon to abstain from certain practices. Sir Henry James’s 
reading is seemingly confined to the law of his own country. 
Under another and older system of jurisprudence, a case 


once arose which, as regards this particular distinc- 
tion, has a close resemblance to Mr. Green’s. It has 


generally been considered that Daniel was treated with 
undue harshness by Darius, when he was cast into the den of 
lions. Not atall. If his offence had been a refusal to doa 
positive act, the den of lions might have been too severe a 
penalty. But Daniel, like Mr. Green, was only called upon to 
‘abstain from certain practices.” With the change of a word 
or two here and there, the narrative of Daniel’s offence will do 
for Mr. Green’s. ‘Now, when Daniel knew that the writing 
was signed [that the Public Worship Regulation Act had received 
the Royal assent], he went into his chamber [church], and, his 
windows being open in his chamber towards Jerusalem [east- 
ward position], he kneeled upon his knees three times a day, 
and prayed and gave thanks before his God, as he did afore- 
time [made no change in his manner of performing divine 
service].” Sir Henry James will observe that there was no 
question here of refusing to do a positive act. Daniel was not 
commanded to pray to Darius ; he was simply “called upon to 
abstain ”—and that only for thirty days—* from the unlawful 
practice’ of praying to his God. Although, however, the 
cases are much alike, there is a difference between them, 
and it is a difference which makes in Mr. Green’s favour. Sir 
Henry James would have been willing to release him, if his 
offence had been a refusal to do a positive act. Now, one 
part of Mr. Green’s crime relates to the vestments which he 
wears at a particular service. He thinks it wrong, when 
he is at the altar, to wear a surplice, and right to wear 
a chasuble. Consequently, his offence may indifferently be 
described as refusing to do the positive act of wearing a sur- 
plice, or refusing to abstain from the unlawful practice of 
wearing a chasuble. To us, the distinction between doing and 
abstaining from doing has no meaning. But to Sir Henry 
James, it has seemingly a great deal of meaning; and as we 
haye shown that Mr. Green’s case is covered by Thorogood’s, 
we shall in future number the Attorney-General among the 
advocates of the Imprisonment for Contumacy Bill. 

Sir Henry James further said that Mr. Green was only 
called upon to “ abstain from certain unlawful practices, or to re- 
sign his living.” Even if this were a correct description of Mr. 
Green’s position, Sir Henry James ought now to be willing to 
let him out. For the purposes of the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act, deprivation may surely be taken as the equi- 
valent of resignation. If Mr. Green was called upon either 
to abstain from a particular ceremonial, or to resign his living, 
the object of his imprisonment was to effect a separation 
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either between him and his ceremonial, or between him and 
his congregation. Now that the law has stepped in and 
effected the latter of these alternative separations, the object 
of the imprisonment is as much attained as though the separa- 
tion had been effected by Mr. Green’s own act. If, therefore, 
Sir Henry James is of opinion that if Mr. Green had resigned 
his living he ought to have been set free, he is bound in com- 
mon consistency to hold that now that he has been deprived of 
his living, he ought to be set free, Mr. Dillwyn is equally 
bound to take this view. His argument is that Mr. Green has 
violated the conditions of a trust, and may be imprisoned, 
in order to make him observe them. Now, therefore, that he 
has been removed from his trusteeship, the reason for impri- 
soning him comes to anend. To deprive a clergyman of his 
benefice because he insists on celebrating divine service in a 
particular way, and to keep him in prison because, before he 
was deprived, he would not undertake to celebrate it in some 
other way, is an instance of cumulative punishment none the 
less gross because it was unintentional. If the only way out 
of the difficulty is by legislation, the Government ought, un- 
doubtedly, to treat the case as a matter of exceptional and 
unforeseen urgency, and to deal with it during the October 
Session. 





FOREIGN AND COLONIAL AFFAIRS IN 1880 AND 1882. 


HE fair way to test the merits of the present and the 
late Government respectively is to compare their achieve- 
ments with the state of affairs which each inherited from its 
predecessor. Mr. Gladstone’s former Government and Lord 
Beaconsfield’s late Government held office for the same period 
of time,—that is, a little over six years. What legacy did 
each bequeath to his successor? To obviate all suspicion of 
unfairness, we shall quote the testimony of Lord Beaconsfield 
himself and of some of his colleagues. Within a few days 
of taking office, in 1874, Lord Beaconsfield’s trusted Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs declared :—“ At the present moment the 
condition of the country in regard to foreign relations is most 
satisfactory. There is no State whatever with which our rela- 
tions are not most cordial.” So much, as regards foreign 
affairs. There was not a cloud on the horizon. Mr. Disraeli 
(as he then was) thankfully announced that there was “a 
unanimous desire at the present moment on the part of the 
Great Powers to maintain peace.” Nor was there anything in 
the state of affairs at home or in the Colonies to modify this 
happy condition of foreign relations. “I may be allowed, I 
hope, on this occasion,” said Mr. Disraeli, “ to congratulate 
you on the happy condition of the country. I believe that, 
taking a large and general view of it, the condition of England 
has seldom been more prosperous and contented...... 
As to the state of the Revenue, I take the liberty of saying 
that it is realising all that we anticipated.” But what about 
the Colonies? One of the stock charges against Mr. Glad- 
stone’s previous Government has been that its policy was 
alienating and disintegrating our Colonies. In his elec- 
tioneering manifesto, on the eve of the last General Election, 
Lord Beaconsfield accused Mr. Gladstone’s Government of 
“ having attempted to enfeeble our Colonies by their policy of 
decomposition.” But his testimony on taking office in 1874 
was very different. ‘* Well, then,” he said, “if the general 
condition of England is so satisfactory, if we look abroad to 
her Majesty’s foreign possessions and her colonial empire. I see 
nothing to counterbalance the satisfaction we may feel at 
home.” 

Such was the legacy in Home and Foreign Affairs, as de- 
scribed by himself and his Foreign Secretary, which Lord 
Beaconsfield received from Mr. Gladstone in 1874. In what 
condition did he return his trust, after six years of his own 
uncontrolled administration? Here, too, we appeal to the 
testimony of Lord Beaconsfield and one of his colleagues :— 
“Rarely, in this country, has there been an occasion more 
critical,” said Lord Beaconsfield, in his appeal to the Con- 
stituencies in the spring of 1880. And when some doubt 
was thrown, in the House of Lords, on the accuracy of 
this gloomy picture, Lord Beaconsfield repeated it, with 
added emphasis, “* My Lords,” said he, “there is not an ex- 
pression in the letter to which so much reference has been 
made which was not well weighed and sincerely felt. I 
believe the state of things is critical.” And why was the state 
of things critical? For two reasons,—one foreign, the other 
domestic. The foreign reason was thus explained by the most 


ingenuous of Lord Beaconsfield’s colleagues, Lord Sandon :— 
** No one wishes more than I do that the Christian nations 


should remember that they should endeavour to be at 
But as your neighbours have enormous armies, and are e — 
to injure you in all directions, I doubt whether it is ieaat 
sistent with the Christian profession to defend yourselves, » 
That was the result of six years of. Lord Beaconsfield’ 
“ spirited foreign policy.” The unostentatious but firm dies 
of his predecessor had left “ the condition of the countr id 
regard to our foreign relations most satisfactory.” So ali a 
most eminent of Lord Beaconsfield’s colleagues, in the be ins 
ning of 1874; and Lord Beaconsfield himself added that there 
was “a unanimous desire on the part of the Great Powers to 
maintain peace.” What a contrast to Lord Sandon’s descrip. 
tion of the pass to which six years of Tory rule had brought 
us! Nor was the outlook at home more reassuring. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s turbulent foreign policy had caused a general 
stagnation of trade, and distress and discontent were prevalent 
everywhere, Ireland in particular, which Lord Beaconsfield 
had received from Mr, Gladstone in a state of contentment and 
tranquillity, he handed back, to quote his own language, in g 
“* condition scarcely less disastrous than pestilence and famine,” 
Never did a British Cabinet so completely vindicate the 
policy of its predecessor, and condemn its own. And in 
passing judgment on the two Sessions and a half of Mr, 
Gladstone’s present Administration, equity demands that we 
should bear in mind the sort of heritage on which he entered, 
So far, he has really been obliged to devote the time and 
energies of his Cabinet to the ungrateful task of repairing the 
blunders and undoing, as far as possible, the mischief of the 
previous six years. When he succeeded to office the finances 
of India were in a state of chaos, and Afghanistan was in a 
state of anarchy. Under the administration, at once wise and 
firm, of Lord Hartington and Lord Ripon, the Indian Budget 
now shows a real and honest surplus, and Afghanistan is tran- 
quil and friendly. South Africa was left by Lord Beaconsfield 
in a condition as deplorable as that of India and Afghanistan, 
The Boers were in a state of veiled rebellion ; the Basutos were 
driven recklessly into war ; and a crop of troubles was sown in 
Zululand, which has absolutely necessitated a reversal of the 
so-called settlement made after the battle of Ulundi. It is to 
be hoped that the restoration of Cetewayo will help to restore 
peace and prosperity; but, in any case, the policy of the late 
Government in Zululand had broken down disastrously, and it 
was necessary to try some other policy. That being granted, 
the restoration of Cetewayo seemed the only feasible alterna- 
tive ; and it is, we are assured on good authority, the alternative 
which the large majority, even of the people of Natal, have 
learnt by the teaching of events to approve. The British pub- 
lic must receive with a wholesome scepticism telegrams sent 
home from Natal on this subject. We believe that the policy 
of the Government in Zululand will be as completely justified 
by events as their policy in the Transvaal and Basutoland. 
But it was in foreign policy especially that the late Govern- 
ment claimed to be strong and successful. Well, how did 
England stand in regard to foreign affairs when the late 
Government was dismissed from office. We have already seen 
Lord Sandon’s frank description. But let us look at the facts. 
The great achievement of Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet was the 
Treaty of Berlin. When Mr. Gladstone returned to power that 
Treaty, within eighteen months of its signature, was in course 
of abrogation. The only part of it which had been carried 
out was the part in which Russia was interested, and which 
she took care to enforce. Montenegro had loyally given back 
to the Sultan the territory which its gallant sons had 
conquered, but did not receive from the Porte the less 
valuable land which the Treaty of Berlin had guaranteed 
to it. And as it was with Montenegro so it was with 
Greece. The Porte treated the feeble remonstrances of 
Lord Salisbury and Sir Henry Layard with cynical 
contempt; and if the Tory Government had remained in office, 
there is little doubt that the Treaty of Berlin would still be 
unfulfilled. There is, indeed, one part of it as yet unfulfilled, 
and that, too, the part which the late Government regarded 
as the most valuable,—the garrisoning of the Balkans with 
Turkish troops. Mr. Gladstone is not likely, nor is he 
at all bound, to enforce that mischievous specimen of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s diplomacy; but he had not been long 
in office before he compelled the Porte to discharge its 
obligations to Montenegro and Greece. Our trouble in 
Egypt is another fruit of Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy. 
The Egyptian question bristled with difficulties and dangers 
on every side; yet the result of the diplomacy of the 
Government, backed by a timely display, not of empty 





menaces, but of military force, has been that England 
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has led and controlled the counsels of Europe, and is 
now wielding that “ ascendancy ” in the European concert 
hich the late Government coveted, but did not possess, and 
this is largely due to the entire absence of Jingoism in the 
Government policy. So happily has Lord Granville combined 
the suaviter in modo with the fortiter in re, that even the 
Turkish Government has been at the same time checked and 
conciliated. Mr. Gladstone’s Government is thoroughly 
trusted by Europe, because Europe believes that it is a 
Government which says what it means, and means what it 
says. It has indulged in no insolent swagger, and has 
not been obliged to conceal diplomatic defects by secret 


surrenders. 


THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF ISLAM. 


HE paper entitled “A Cry from the Indian Mahom- 
medans,” which is published in the current number of 

the Nineteenth Century, deserves a more detailed examination 
than the cursory reference which we made to it in noticing the 
Magazines for August. There is, indeed, very little in it which is 
not already well known to readers of Dr. Hunter’s works ; but it 
derives importance from the fact that it is written by a sincere 
and well-educated Mahommedan, who isat the same time a loyal 
British subject. “No one,” he says, “can attach greater im- 
portance to the permanence of British rule in India than 
myself, for I believe that upon it depend, for a long time 
to come, the well-being and progress of the country.” 
But he warns us that British rule in India is exposed 
to a serious danger, from the discontent, leading to dis- 
affection, of the Mussulman population of our Indian Empire, 
—a discontent arising from their practical, though, of course, 
unintentional, exclusion from the public service. We believe 
that the danger is not sc great as he imagines. In the first 
place, the Mussulman weight in India is greatly counterbalanced 
by the fact that the warrior classes, Sikhs, Rajpoots, and Mar- 
hattas are bigoted Hindoos. In the second place, the Indian 
Mussulmans are by no means the “ homogeneous” population 
which the Syed Ameer Ali represents them to be. They are 
divided into two hostile sects, which hate each other more than 
either of them hates the Infidel; and it has recently come to 
be suspected that the Sunites—that is, those who are in com- 
munion with the Sultan of Turkey—are the minority. But the 
danger, though exaggerated, is probably real; and for this 
reason, as well as on the general grounds of justice, it is 
undoubtedly the duty of the Indian Government to inquire 
into the grievances of which the Indian Mussulmans complain, 
and to remedy them, as far as possible. We fear, however, 
that that is not very far, for we believe that the loss of status 
of Mahommedanism in India, as elsewhere, has its roots in 
causes which lie deeper than any of those suggested by the 
accomplished Mussulman who utters this pathetic “ cry from 
the Indian Mahommedans.” Meanwhile, let us hear what he 
has to say. “The Mahommedans,” he tells us, “ possess 
neither the wealth nor the education of the Hindoos.” “ Every 
community under British rule has prospered except the 
Mahommedans, which stands alone as the marked and dis- 
appointing exception.” In every walk of life the Mussulman 
finds himself jostled and passed by the supple and versatile 
Hindoo. Instead of monopolising, as he used to do, all 
honourable and lucrative posts in the Army, the Law, and the 
Civil Service, he sees these appropriated either by Englishmen, or 
by the race over which his fathers ruled not long ago. The 
Syed Ameer Ali shows by statistics that the proportion of 
Mussulman officials to Hindoos in every department of State 
is infinitesimal, and this even in districts where the Mussulmans 
form the majority of the population. How is this startling 
fact to be accounted for? Ameer Ali’s explanation is that 
we obtained the administration of Bengal from the Mussulman 
Emperor on the understanding that we would carry out the 
Mussulman system, but that we violated the compact. “For 
about half a century the Mussulmans were scrupulously main- 
tained in their positions. Suddenly, secretly, and insidiously, as 
the Mahommedans allege, the thunderbolt was forged which was 
to overwhelm with ruin their status, and power, and privileges.” 
In other words, we abolished the Mussulman system of adminis- 
tration, and substituted the English system. The author quotes 
Dr. Hunter in support of his view “ that both parties to the con- 
tract understood ” that the English “ would endeavour to carry 
on the Government of the country in accordance with the 
Mussulman system.” Dr. Hunter does say so; but he exag- 
gerates unconsciously by using the word contract,—whereas 
the understanding was of the vaguest kind, and was certainly 





not intended to cover a Mussulman ascendancy. And Dr. 
Hunter also says something else which Ameer Ali does not 
quote. “Our reply” to the charge of bad faith, says Dr. 
Hunter, “is that, when we came to look into the Mahomme- 
dan Administration of Bengal, we found it so one-sided, so 
corrupt, so absolutely shocking to every principle of humanity, 
that we should have been a disgrace to civilisation had we 
retained it...... The people were oppressed in order 
that the landholder might have his rent, and were plun- 
dered in order that the landholder’s servants might become 
rich. Complaint against wrong was useless. ...... The 
truth is that, under the Mahommedans, government was 
an engine for enriching the few, not for protecting the 
many. It never seems to have touched the hearts or moved 
the consciences of the rulers that a vast population of hus- 
bandmen was toiling, bare-backed in the heat of summer 
and in the rain of autumn, in order that a few families in each 
district might lead lives of Inxurious ease.” The administra- 
tion of justice was equally intolerable. From the mufti to 
the jailer was one festering mass of corruption. ‘ Mussulman 
jailers,” says Dr. Hunter, “ took bribes from or starved at 
their discretion the whole prison population of Bengal”; and 
the Mussulman jailers were merely imitating, at the bottom 
of the official hierarchy, the conduct of all grades of their 
superiors up to the top. 

This is an epitome of Mussulman rule in India. and every- 
where ; and it was impossible for any Government claiming to 
be civilised to continue such a system, after its incurable vices 
had been exposed. The truth is that Islim is a militant 
theocracy, and when it ceases to conquer it necessarily begins 
to decay, though it does not cease to obtain converts. 
Progress is the law of all human polities, and a_ polity 
which refuses to reform must begin to die, as soon as it 
ceases to advance by physical force. But Islam is believed 
by every Mussulman to be the last revelation of the Divine Will 
to man, which is but another way of saying that Islam is 
absolutely and eternally irreformable and unchangeable. 
Herein lie both its strength and its weakness. Its strength is 
due to the consciousness of every Mussulman that he is a member 
of a vast theocratic, and at the same time democratic, brother- 
hood. It is theocratic, because it is believed to be a polity founded 
immediately by God himself, who is always its supreme chief. 
It is democratic, because its constituent members are all equal. 
Properly speaking, there is no such thing as a Mussulman 
State or a Mussulman nationality. The Mussulman of 
Kurdistan is the brother of the Mussulman of Bosnia; 
the Mussulman of Crete is the brother of the Mussulman of 
Egypt. But the bond of brotherhood is not a common nation- 
ality or race—for in these they are as different and anti- 
pathetic as any races can possibly be—but a common faith. 
For the sake of convenience, we may talk of the Government 
of Turkey, the Government of Afghanistan, the Government 
of Morocco, just as we may talk of the Church of France, the 
Church of Austria, the Church of Spain. But just as there is, 
in reality, one Papal Church in the world, the local branches 
of which are bound in one polity by a common code of funda- 
mental and unchangeable dogmas, so there is only one Mussul- 
man Power in the world, and what we call Mussulman States 
are only branches of a cosmopolitan theocracy, and are all 
bound together by one common code of civil and religious rules 
and dogmas which are essentially unchangeable. Mahom- 
medanism is thus a vast militant Papacy, which is bound in 
the fetters of an infallibility as dogmatic as that of Rome, and 
much more rigid. The infallibility of one Pope may, at all 
events, be qualified or explained away by the infallible decree 
of a successor. But Isliim has but one infallible Pontiff, and he 
has been dead for centuries. Mahommed never has had, and never 
can have, a successor. Khalifs are but his viecegerents, and 
forfeit their position and the obedience of the Faithful the 
moment they transgress, by overt act or active sanction, any 
violation of the Sacred Law which binds the conscience of the 
whole Mussulman world. ‘Spiritual power in Islim,” says 
Ubicini, truly, “ begins and ends with Mahommed.”” Isl.im thus 
claims to be a universal empire, covering the whole sphere of 
human relations and duties, both civil and_ religious. 
And the right of citizenship in this world-wide polity 
is not based on birth, or race, or country—for it 
recognises no country but Dar-ul-Islim (‘the Home of 
Islam ”)—but on a religious profession. Wherever Islim 
reigns, there the Moslem is at home and a citizen. Wherever 
Islam is not supreme he is a foreigner—a sojourner in Dar-ul- 
Harb (“the Home of the Enemy”). And the chronic relation 
of Dar-ul-Isl:im to Dar-ul-Harb is a relation of undying war, 
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till the inhabitants of Dar-ul-Harb are exterminated or made 
tributaries. 

Here lies the secret of the power of Islim. It abolishes 
easte and all social and hereditary distinctions. Within the 
polity of Islam all Moslems are equal; but, in relation to 
the rest of mankind they are an aristocratic brotherhood. 
It is easy to understand the fascination of such a creed 
for the oppressed and down-trodden everywhere. And nowhere 
could this fascination have been so attractive as in India, where 
the teeming population was divided into castes, separated from 
each other by impassable gulfs, On all these castes the Moslem 
looked down with contempt. Being all outside the pale of 
Islam, they were all in his eyes equally degraded. The high- 
caste Brahmin and the low-caste Pariah were on a level out- 
side Islim, and became equal inside it, The high-caste 
Brahmin had thus, perhaps, no very great inducement to 
become a Moslem ; but the low-caste Hindoo had the strongest 
inducements that can appeal to human nature. The ragged 
beggar of yesterday became, by the initiatory rite of 
Islam, the social equal of the Great Mogul, and socially 
entitled, if qualified on other grounds, to claim the hand of 
his daughter in marriage. No wonder the converts to Isl:im, 
in a world where the masses were degraded and oppressed, 
were numerous, even without the argument of the sword. All 
the same, however, Isl:im bears within its bosom the germ of 
inevitable decay. This is, of course, obvious, whenever it rules 
over a non-Mussulman population. It cannot possibly govern 
that population justly. It cannot give it equality before the law. 
It cannot mix with it. It cannot assimilate it, or be itself 
assimilated. There is a wall of eternal separation between 
the two populations. A Mussulman Government ruling over 
a non-Mussulman population is thus always of necessity in the 
cruel dilemma described by Livy,—it “can neither endure its 
vices nor their remedies.” It is obliged, by an unchangeable 
constitution, to refuse the simple necessaries of political life, 
and its choice lies between atrophy and a violent death. And 
even where the population is all Mussulman, Islim must 
decline, when it ceases to advance by the sword. It is bound 
for ever to remain at the level of enlightenment cecupied by 
a Bedouin chief of the seventh century. Mahommed’s 
ignorance and prejudices, and, we must add, his vices, are 
stereotyped for ever as the highest tide-mark which Moslem 
civilisation, depending on itself, can reach. It cannot accept 
Western education and civilisation, for their acceptance would 
be fatal, as every Moslem feels, to Islim. Language is the 
instrument of education, and the Moslem world, when seeking 
what we call learning, is religiously restricted to two sacred 
tongues, Arabic and Persian, Individual exceptions do not touch 
the general argument. Polygamy, also, and unlimited divorce and 
slavery are gangrenes which are an essential part of Islim, 
and continuously corrupt each class as it rises to wealth and 
power. Freedom of thought and toleration, too, are absolutely 
forbidden by the Sacred Law, and an impassable barrier is 
thus interposed between Mahommedanism and modern civilisa- 
tion. Pathetic, therefore, as the “ ery ” of the Indian Mahom- 
medans is, and much as we may sympathise with them in their 
decadence, we fear that no cure is to be found in all the 
pharmacy of political science. No artificial aids of the kind 
suggested by the Syed Ameer Ali can. at best, do more than 
retard—they cannot arrest—the decay of a system which bears 
within its own constitution the seeds of steady social decline. 








CETEWAYO'S MEDITATIONS? 

HE Pell Mull Gazette of Monday has an account of the 
points in English life which seem to strike the Zulu Chiefs 
most. But of Cetewayo it says that, though “he has all the 
dignity and urbanity which become his position,” and is “as 
much interested in solid talk as he seems displeased with 
frivolous chatter,” yet “he is too much preoccupied. It is diffi- 
cult to find out exactly what he thinks about things. He is 
wrapped up in a certain reserve, notwithstanding all his bon- 
homie.” One would be sorry to intrude in any way on this 
reserve, but without doing so, it may be far from unprofitable for 
us, using the clue which the naiveté of the subordinate Chiefs gives 
us, to attempt to imagine for ourselves what Cetewayo’s thoughts 
of what he sees here may resemble. We do so out of no sort of 
curiosity, but because we may gain something that is useful for 
ourselves, by trying to see ourselves with the fresh observation of 
an intelligent observer who thinks of himself probably chiefly 
as a ruler of men, and who is burdened with the memories of 


renewing the experiment as not to end in failure again, W 
shall attempt, then, to imagine what Cetewayo’s musings may be 
like, accepting as our clue to them the account given by the Pal 
Mall of the unreserved comments of his Chiefs, but giving just 
that amount of coherence and wider inference to hig point of 
view which it is not unreasonable to conjecture that a preoecy. 
pied ex-King, “ wrapped in a certain reserve,” might well beable to 
attain, The leading thought in the minds of most of the Zuly 
Chiefs seems to be this,—‘ How wonderful that mere men should 
be able to achieve all that we find achieved by this people that 
calls itself civilised!’ When they heard the military band 
play, their remark was that there was not noise enough, but 
that it was wonderful that so few men should be able to produce 
so much effect as they did on the ear. When they saw the 
miles of dock, they were not so much surprised at the result, as 
that men should have been able from their slender resources 
as men to produce such a result. If the docks had heey 
represented to them as either a natural or a supernatural work, 
they would have found it easier to take in. The thing they 
wondered at was that mere men,—men not apparently essentially 
different from themselves, men with whom they could exchange 
ideas, and like and be liked by, to whom, in many respects, they 
felt themselves equal, in some respects, possibly, even superior, 
—should be able to do all these things. They wonder, too, at 
he extraordinary variety of things which men do; that they 
not only constract such extraordinary numbers of vessels of the 
most complicated make, such miles on miles of wonderful 
houses and more wonderful railroad and telegraph, such multi. 
tudes of machines, so elaborate that the extraordinary complexity 
of any one of them dazes and bewilders them till its operations 
seem a sort of magic, but should even shut up the wild beasts of 
their own forests in houses, and so bring them into the very 
centre of a swarming population. The Zulu Chiefs’ most per- 
manent wonder is that creatures so very little different from 
themselves should be able to keep on contriving so many 
elaborate arrangements of the meaning and structure of which 
they would be unable—even if they devoted the remainder of 
their lives to the task—to form any sort of idea, and to multiply 
these till the world around them becomes a totally different 
world to that which the Zulus, as a people, know. So much 
for the most vivid of the impressions made on Cetewayo’s 
followers,—of which we take it that the writer in the Pall Mall 
had satisfactory evidence. 

Now, let us pass to the conjectural part of our paper, and 
endeavour to form some conception of the form which such 
impressions as these might take in the musings of a shrewd 
ruler, who had come to grief through taking too little 
account of the power which this gradual elaboration of the 
great majority of men into various and highly artificial 
instruments of the society in which they live, really lends toa 
nation which has succeeded in producing such men. We should 
imagine him, then, indulging in some such thoughts as these :— 
‘It is a marvel that I do not feel as much inferior as in many 
things I certainly am to those ingenious white-faces who spend 
their lives on all these wonder-working tricks of theirs, tricks which 
I could neither imitate, nor somehow feel as much as it might 
be good for me to fecl, the desire to imitate. I don’t see that 
it makes them more of men, and sometimes think, that with all 
their ingenuity, it makes them less of men, and more like the con- 
trivances they are so cunning at. Is that policeman who so often 
disperses the crowd before my house in any sense more of a 
man than one of my old assegai-men? He is tamer, to be sure, 
but much duller in appearance. Is the watchmaker in High 
Street. whom I see through the window poring over his 
little wheels with a glass in his eye, in any sense more of a man 
than one of my hunters or fishermen? He looks like a wheel 
in some big machine himself. Perhaps it may be that men, with- 
out growing any larger in their individual nature, or even though 
they grow a little smaller, may yet, by careful adaptation, become 
members of a much more powerful society than any composed 
of such people as my old Zulu subjects; just as a cog-wheel, 
which is nothing in the world unless it works into another 
cog-wheel and is turned by some spring, yet may in that way 
become one of the most necessary parts of a watch, and help 
to show the time in the middle of a starless and moonless 
night. Certainly, what surprises me here is not the people, 80 
much as what the people do, and don’t do. The quantity of 
their work, the care they devote to trifles, the wonderful results 
of all these trifles put together ; the quiet way these multitudes 
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live while cach of them potters over his little atom of the big 
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whole; their strange success In not interfering w ith each other 
but managing to be of use to each other; and the insignificance 
to which most of them are reduced, without appearing either to 
dislike it, or to like it, or to be conscious of it, is all marvellous. 
Certainly, these English strike me very much in the light of manu- 
factured articles,—goldsmiths produced for the production of 
jewellery, enginects: for the supervision of engines, carpenters for 
the manipulation of wood, hairdressers for the very petty task of 
trimming hair, dentists for the treatment of teeth, and so on 
through all the pettiest departments of life. The chief good of 
all this seems to be that it makes the peopie much more de- 
pendent on each other, and, indeed, hardly able to live without 
the help of thousands of men of different professions and trades, 
on whose assistance they count as confidently as I could count on 
the help of my Chiefs in war. This extraordinary network of 
mutual dependence certainly tames them, partly because it 
keeps their attention closely fixed on their own little ways of 
getting on, and partly because it makes them used to the notion 
that they could not live without satisfying other people, or with- 
out depending for their own satisfactions on other people. But 
whether or not they pay for this greater tameness by becoming 


= 





decidedly too like the trifies they attend to, I have not as yet 
had full means of judging. Tor my own part, I should not feel 
at all disposed to chanye places with the respectable people who 








come to see me as deputations, or even with the Queen herself. 
They geem to me cramped by something invisible, just as I was 
by the narrow space on hoard ship, —they seem to be half made up 
of habits, and habits with all sorts of difficult ins and outs in 
them that have to me very little meaning. Yet the habits are 
necessary to make the wants,and the wants are necessary that the 
men may all depend on each other as they do; and without the 
men all depending on cach other as they do, there could be no 
wonderful docks, aud wonderful ships, and wonderful engines, 
and wonderful guns, and wonderful telegraphs, and, in a word, 
wonderful power of defeating Zulus by troops of half their 
number though with the help of all these extraordinary con- 
trivances, the makers of which it has taken ages, apparently, 
to manufacture, no less than to manufacture the things 
made. ‘They are gving to send me back, and trust me to keep 
the peace. I suppose I shall keep it, for I am quite sure I 
could not beat them, and it is best to be at peace with those 
whom you can’t beat. And if Iam to be at peace with them, 
I suppose I must try and make my own people less disposed for 
war, That means, I suppose, that I must interest them grada- 
ally, so far as I can, in all these petty contrivances which seem 
to keep people like the English peaceful. And I fear that is my 
true policy. At the same time, I will reserve for myself not to 
become dependent on this civilisation, which stamps and moulds 
men so with its human tricks. A King is entitled not to speak 
his whole mind, and I shall keep mine to myself. But though 
I want my people to be peaceful, and I can see no way to their 
surviving at all, except by their adopting gradually this civilised 
life—this shrinking of each man into the mere partner in a joint- 
stock company for advancing the good of the whole,—I will not 
surrender my own mind to the captivation of this wonderful jug- 
glery, which they call civilisation. I will not believe myself any 
the worse for not being able to send a message from Zululand to 
England in a moment, or for not being able to make distant things 
look near, and near things distant; I should only be a better 
kind of juggler if I could. Indeed, I am sure of this, that what 
they call savage passions are, after all, more proper to man, and 
more dignifying at bottom than anything they can teach me by 
their prying and meddlesome ways, unless, indeed, it were how 
to control savage passions by passions of a far nobler kind. 
Whether they can do that in England or not, as they tell us 
they can, I have no proof. But if they could do that, it would 
be worth all the tricks of their wise men, and all those contriv- 
ances, which they call luxury, for making us a little less uncom- 
fortable in this ramped life of theirs.’ Such, we imagine, 


. might be the drift of Cetewayo’s meditations; and we are far 


from sure that, if it were so, he would not have learned some- 
thing by his visit which it would be useful to us to know too. 





ON READING SHAKESPEARE THROUGH. 
NLY those who have done much correction of the press 

for the works of other persons can realize the possibility 

of reading a book, paying attention to every jot and tittle, to 
the placing of a comma, the correctness of a line, yet of having 
little or no understanding of the argument or story of the whole. 








If this be carried back yet another step, it will generally be 
found that, given habits of exceeding accuracy, the compositor 
who thinks least does his work the best, and that no good printer 
has any but the vaguest notion of what he has himself set up. 
Again, a reader may have to verify quotations and allusions, and 
will get into the way of fixing his attention with unerring cer- 
tainty on these, leaving aside all else, by a semi-mechanical 
process. 

The present writer has lately had a task, extending over several 
months, which has combined the experiences of both methods. 
He has had to edit for the press a text of Shakespeare,in which 
the conditions were as follows. After careful consideration, an 
edition was chosen which should serve as the basis; and this 
was itself corrected as copy for the printer of the new text. 
The basis text was the work of a foreigner, and though, on the 
whole, it seemed the best, there were a few mistakes which arose 
from incomplete knowledge of English, and could not possibly 
lishman. Next to these, it 
was at once clear that the punctuation needed most careful 
revision. The points to be here remedied were of two kind 
—the excessive subdivision of sentences by interpunctuation, a 








have been made by an educated Engl 


matter simple enough; next, such use of stops as changes the 
meaning of a sentence, and this had to he considered among 
other various readings. 


1 
H 


The problem, then, wasas follows :—To read t! 


the whole of Shake- 
speare with as great rapidity as was compatible with needful ac- 
curacy; to pass lightly over those great tracts of the workin which 
no various readings occurred, but to dwell miantely on all such as 
gave occasion to doubt, whether or not in themselves important, 
and comparing all ingenious or authoritative readings, to come 
to a swift, yet thoughtful decision ; to pore with equal intensity 
on the speeches of Hamlet or Lear and those of the Dromios or 
Boult; and consider the entrances or exits of a Messenger as 
much as those of a King. The effect on the mind of the reader 
has been to bring several points into view not previously present 
to one always an earnest Shakespearian student, but apt, as 
all are, to dwell on favourite plays, and form his conception of 
the great dramatist mainly by these, with scant reference to the 
plays or scenes which his special taste led hin to slur. It has 
been as though one who knew his own county, its general 
features, hills, watercourses, and woods, were called on to take 
part in a cadastral survey, and give the same care to the new 
road, its long, unlovely lines, as to the winding bridle-path 
through copse and ford and along ¢reen lanes. 





The first impression, and one quite unexpected, was of the 
acting value of plays, apart from their intellectual interest. In 
reading Shakespeare under ordinary circumstances, we do not 
consider how many attendants or troops may be on the stage, 
our attention is riveted on the spoken words alone. But an 
equally close study of stage directions brings the scenic effect 
before the reader, and it is far more clear than before why 
Shakespeare lent his collaboration to certain plays, and drama- 
tised certain stories, which are in themselves of no special 
interest. Pericles, for instance, is revolting in many of its 
details, and such incidents as are not so are often clumsily 
managed; there is no sort of reason why Thaisa should have 
become “a votaress of Dian,” without the smallest attempt to 
ascertain if Pericles were still alive, or to communieate with her 
father Simonides. But the drama is crowded with scenic effects, 
and all of a kind which might be highly telling, even on the 
Elizabethan stage. For though it is, no doubt, true that of 
scenery, strictly so called, there was next to nothing, the theatres 
were well provided with machinery, if rough, still splendidly 
rough and very effective. Bearing this in mind, the scenes in 
which Pericles commits his dead queen to the sea, and that, again 
at sea, where he himself is in a curtained pavilion on deck, and 
the barge of Lysimachus comes and goes, must have had 
great pomp and beauty, and might well determine a stage 
manager to risk a less interesting plot, while the concluding 
scene, according to the stage directions for which Mr. Irving 
apparently grouped the second act of The Cup, must even in 
those early days have been magnificent. All the great effects 
of the plays depend either on machinery, such as the ghosts in 
Macbeth and Richard IIT., &e., the visions of Queen Katherine 
and Joan of Are, or on the grouping of masses, and these not 
unfrequently in two stages of the scene, as when, in the histori- 
cal plays, persons appear on the walls in conference with those 
below. 

In reading some of the plays in this manner, the interest 
and even excitement never flagged; in some, great tedium was 
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felt, and this, as it seemed to the reader, independently of his own 
mood, or of the conditions of his task from day to day. 
It was not always the worst plays that were the most tedious 
nor the best that were most interesting, when thus read, though 
it is not easy to do more than record the general impression, 
since no notes were kept on this particular point. 

It is of course dangerous to dogmatize from one’s own feelings 
on what parts or lines of given plays were or were not by Shake- 
speare, in those cases where there is good reason to think he was 
only a collaborator or refurbisher; but there are tracts of the 
historical dramas, over which the brain and hand were plodding 
on somewhat wearily, when lines were reached which were like 
the sound of a trumpet, and the dull sensation was quickened by 
what must have been the words of the master himself. One could 
fancy him reading the copy which he was adapting for his own 
stage, and passing listlessly enough over the dreary list of 


reasons why the Salic Law should not bar the English title to 
edhe French Crown. The long recitation had somehow gained 


session of the stage, and there was no special reason why it 
ould be omitted; but surely something might be done to 


‘lighten it, to crown the prose with a few lines of glorious poetry. 


Thus it would seem, and the assumption is perhaps not fanciful, 
that after such lines as,— 
‘King Pepin’s title, and Hugh Capet’s claim, 

King Lewis his satisfaction, all appear 

To hold in right and title of the female: 

So do the Kings of France unto this day ; 

Howbeit they would hold up this Salique law 

To bar your highness claiming from the female,” 
and immediately following on,— 

“For in the Book of Numbers it is writ, 

When the man dies, let the inheritance 

Descend unto the daughter,” 
we get such a bugle-call as this,— 

“Gracious Lord, 

Stand for your own; wnwwind your bloody flag 3 

Look back into your mighty ancestors : 

Go, my dread Lord, to your great grandsire’s tomb 

From whom you claim, invoke his warlike spirit, 

And your great uncle’s Edward the Black Prince, 

Who, on the French ground played a tragedy, 

Making defeat of the full power of France ; 

Whiles his most mighty father on a hill 

Stood smiling to behold his lion’s whelp 

Forage in blood of French nobility.” 
So, too, among the carnage and horror of Titus Andronicus 
comes up the blossom of pure poetry, marking Shakespeare’s 
hand, if he wrote only a part; or giving promise of his future 
greatness, if, as some hold, it was his earliest play, and his 
*prentice work, as all such must be, but an imitation of that 
other craftsman. 

No reader of Shakespeare can be ignorant that he wrote 
whole scenes and created whole characters to raise a laugh from 
the coarser sort of those who frequented the theatre, and that 
even in passages where we should least expect it are doubles 
entendres and questionable allusions. But we do not 
naturally seek to discover these, and perhaps a reading such as 
that we have described can alone make the vast amount of in- 
decency which exists in Shakespeare fully apparent. It is 
especially marked in the use of certain words which had then a 
meaning now disused, and almost wholly forgotten. Some of 
these passages are, no doubt, to be explained by the greater free- 
dom of speech in Elizabeth’s day ; neither she nor the ladies of 
her Court would have done more than laughed a hearty laugh 
at words which, to pronounce in women’s hearing, would now be 
deemed an outrage. But this does not explain all. It is quite 
clear that Shakespeare, like Rabelais, or Swift, or Sterne, or 
Fielding, had a real delight in broad humour. But, unlike some 
writers of his own day, and still more unlike those of the Re- 
storation, he never employed indecency with a vicious intent. 
It is fun, and coarse fun, but there is nothing about it 
corrupting, or in its essence impure. The whole of the broader 
passages, brought together into a single volume, would do a girl 
less harm to read through at a sitting than many a chapter in 
the works of some of our most famous lady novelists, or many 
a scene from an adapted French drama in which may be no 
single expression which can shock a listening ear. 

It is commonly said, and would be considered almost a 
truism, that Shakespeare has presented all phases of human 
life. To this there is one noticeable exception. He has no 
children, or next to none. There are no little girls, there are 
next to no little boys, for William, in Merry Wives of Windsor, 

and Mamillius in Winter’s Tale come like shadows, and so 





depart. The one exception is the bright-witted and delightful 
Moth. Arthur, who is by age a mere boy, is raised by the 
tragical circumstances in which he is presented to @ passion 
and a dignity above his years, and does not appeal to us as a 
child, so much as a youthful prince whose boyhood has been 
prematurely taken from him. It may, of course, be said, and it 
is, no doubt, true, that children are not suited for stage repre. 
sentation; those of an age to pressent them lack, for the most 
part, dramatic faculty. Yet not always; we have seen a Moth 
whose performance by a girl of twelve left nothing lacking ; and 
we cannot but believe that the circumstances of Shakespeare’s. 
own life hindered his study of children. He was clearly old for 
his age, when still a boy, and so would have associated, not with 
children, but with young men. His marriage as a mere lad, and 
the scanty legends of his youth, all tend in the same direction, 
The course of his life led him to live apart from his children iy 
their youth, his busy life in London brought him into the 
interior of but few families ; his son, of whom he saw but little, 
died young. If our supposition be true, it is a pathetic thought 
that the great dramatist was shut out from the one kind of com. 
panionship which, even when it is in no degree intellectual, never 
palls. A man, whatever his mental powers, can take delight in the 
society of a child, when a person of intellect far more matured, 
but inferior to his own, would be simply insufferable. 

But, on the other hand, Shakespeare has drawn fully from 
those whom no one has ever studied so fully as he, till Mr. 
Hardy, the one modern writer who has drawn the real English 
poor. Many have described the artisan, the town lower class, 
These Shakespeare did not like; his Athenian clowns in 4 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, his Roman Plebs in Coriolanus, are 
painted from London originals, and are not done in flattering 
colours. But his clowns, his gravediggers, his soldiers, his 
country lasses are the inhabitants of his own Arden, the true 
English labouring class. It is a pity that he has been 
obliged to represent them mainly on their comic side, 
needed as this was to serve as a foil to his tragic kings, 
or masquerading ladies. It is a pity he has not given us, 
except in Winter's Tale, as Mr. Hardy for our own day, the 
pathos and the homely pleasures. But it matters the less, 
since what he has revealed has shown us how unchanged is the 
labourer. What he was then he is now, and we get a glimpse 
into his life, from which may be constructed what is not seen. 

Yet another impression, and these notes will draw to a close. 
We all say, and in a measure feel, how thoroughly the same is 
human nature under all its trappings, and in all places. Nothing 
makes us realise this so completely as to study Shakespeare 
in the hurried, yet exhaustive, manner of which we have spoken. 
Though he is careless about details, he never strikes a false note; 
his pobler Romans are Romans, and his Greeks are Greeks. He 
has consulted his authorities wisely and well, and been as true as 
the knowledge of his age enabled him to be. But they are before 
all, men and women, and all different, each from other. Once or 
twice only he has deliberately repeated himself ; there are echoes 
of character in As You Like It from Love’s Labour’s Lost; Othello 
is another and maturer Aaron. But as a rule, they are as 
different from each other as the men and women we meet, and 
they are as real. It is difficult to believe we have not known 
those with whom we have conversed so closely and so long, and 
to become assured of this is a great shock to the confidence with 
which we see and hear all that is around us. Surely, Beatrice 
and Benedick, Lear and Cordelia, are more to us than the slight 
acquaintance to whom we bow in the street, or the tradesman 
who serves us across his counter. Shall we not wake to find 
these last are but dreams and figments of the imagination, and 
the true world is that in which we have lived so closely and 
almost exclusively for some pleasant months ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—@~—— 
“SPOILING THE EGYPTIANS.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’ } 
Sir,—There will not be two opinions about the partisanship, as 
you have well explained, of the two pamphlets which Mr. 
Seymour Keay has put together, under an offensive and 
unpatriotic title. If the space of a newspaper correspondence 


| had permitted, 1 should have liked to direct attention to the 


numerous omissions of facts that tell against his case, and to 
his occasional distinct misrepresentations; but I will confine 
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ks to one or two criticisms of his generalisations, 


my remar i 
which a late sojourn in Egypt has forced upon me. 

Mr. Keay continually accuses the maintainers of the Bond- 
holders’ interests of a selfish object, which must either mean 
that individually they derived a profit from the regular pay- 
ment of the coupons, or that England had some national interest 
in those transactions. Now, he is continually and truly urging 
upon our attention the absence of any obligation on the part of 
England to interfere at all in the matter of the Debt, either as 
a guarantor, or in connection with the liquidation ; he must, 
therefore, make the improbable imputation on British officials 
that they were sacrificing the public interest to a paltry indi- 
vidual profit. It may assuredly rather be believed that English 
statesmen and representatives have come, whether justly or not, 
to the conclusion that an immediate pressure on the Egyptian 
taxpayer (who is suffering from the faults and miscalculations 
of Ismail’s Government, just as France is suffering from the 
purden of the German Indemnity, and England from the sub- 
sidising policy of the anti- Napoleonic wars), is a less misfortune 
than a national bankruptcy, which would entail a complete 
disturbance of commercial and economic prosperity, and a 
collapse of present and future public credit. 

Lam totally unable to understand the tigures by which Mr. 
Seymour Keay would make out that the diminution of interest 
from seven per cent. to four per cent., which has been effected by 
the European financiers, is rather an injury and loss to the 
Egyptian taxpayer, than a benefit and relief. It is in the same 
spirit that he attributes solely to personal considerations the 
unwillingness of Sir E. Malet and the Controllers to submit to 
the National Assembly the question of the maintenance in their 
offices of the half-dozen distinguished Anglo-Indian officials 
who have given their services to the Egyptian Government, for 
certainly no larger remuneration than they received in their 
former posts. There might, indeed, be some legitimate 
interest taken by the British Government in the fortunes 
of able and honest officials, who have been induced to leave a 
secure and permanent service, for a new sphere of action which 
is deemed conducive to the public advantage; but the same 
motives which induced the establishment in Egypt of such 
Englishmen in important and responsible posts, are quite 
enough to account for the desire to retain them there in 
critical and difficult times. Official probity and accuracy of 
administration are, as Mr. Seymour Keay well knows, personal 
qualities almost unknown in Oriental countries ; and superior 
faculties in such departments, rare anywhere, may, when pro- 
curable at all, command the usual rewards of successful com- 
petition. It is assuredly a special good-fortune that such men, 
at once experienced in the transactions of European finance, and 
familiar with Eastern life, can be supplied by the accident of 
our Indian Empire. In any case the Arab Egyptians have not 
been the losers by the appointment of any European official, 
high or low. The clerical work of all kinds in Egypt is almost 
entirely in the hands of Copts and Syrians, and the large dis- 
missal of which Mr. Keay complains under Sir Rivers Wilson’s 
administration is the consequence of an accidental superfluity 
of that class in the various offices. 

In the reconstitution of Egypt, there will probably arise 
more difficulty in the organisation of the judicial department 
than any other, and I should not be surprised at a return in some 
form to the old Capitulations, rather than a continuance of the 
present International Courts, in which the smallest nationality 
claims the presence and the profits of a distinct functionary.— 
IT am, Sir, &c., 

Fregston, August 22nd. Hovenrton. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S PATRIOTISM. 
(To Tue EpiToR OF THR “ SpecTATOR.”’} 
Sir,—Your discriminating analysis of Mr. Gladstone’s un- 
popularity among certain of the upper classes tempts me to 
add a word, if I may, as to the charge of being “ unpatriotic,” 
often flung at Mr. Gladstone and his friends. 

You say Mr. Gladstone is feared and hated by the upper 
classes, mainly because he cannot be trusted to “ stand by his 
order.” This is, undoubtedly, true; but what does it mean? 
It means that when his “ order” is in the wrong, Mr. Gladstone 
has the courage and the honesty to say so, and to act accord- 
ingly. He holds that honesty, and justice, and freedom are higher 
things than class-interests; and to these higher things he is 
ready at any time to sacrifice class-interests, without fear or 
scruple. Therefore, he is hated and feared by every man and 








every class of men who would maintain interésts that are in- 
compatible with freedom, or justice, or honesty. In this sense, 
and in no other, Mr. Gladstone cannot be trusted to “ stand by 
his Order.” 

In a similar sense, and in no other sense, Mr. Gladstone is 
“unpatriotic.” When England, or the Government for the 
time of England, is doing evil, Mr. Gladstone has not feared to 
say so openly, and more than once he has strained every fibre 
of his splendid strength to resist the evil that his country was 
doing; more than once he has succeeded in undoing, at least in 
part, the wrong that England had done, and in leading her to 
do right. 

When Mr. Gladstone assailed the Turkish policy of the late 
Government, he was accused of being “unpatriotic ;” he 
was reviled for “ weakening the influence of England in the 
councils of Europe.” No doubt, he did weaken that infiuence, 
but it was the truest patriotism so to do, because the power of 
England was then being used for evil, and not for good; not for 
honour, but for disgrace to England’s self; not for the benefj 
but for the ruthless injury of those whom we were bound ‘to. 
help. ¢ 

The Jingo notion of “ patriotism” seems to be to stand up 
for England, whether she is right or wrong; to defend “ British 
interests ” (so called), whether they are just or unjust; to admit 
no claims, however conspicuously fair and well grounded, as 
against our own; in short, to go very near adopting the theory 
of their friends the Turks, that all mankind lives only upon 
sufferance, except “the Faithful,” i.c., the English, and more 
particularly the Jingoes, who have a divine right to do just 
what they please, regardless of all interests but their own. 
If this is patriotism, then, certainly, Mr. Gladstone is not 
patriotic. But if to labour untiringly, through evil report 
and good report, that England may deal justly and honourably 
with her foes, as well as with her friends; if to hold that the 
claims of other nations ought to be considered fairly, together 
with our own; if to believe that the great principles of moral 
obligation are binding as much in public as in private affairs, 
and to act on that belief, whatever it may cost,—if this is 
patriotism, then Mr. Gladstone is eminently patriotic; and his 
revilers, who are for ever trumpeting their own patriotism, are 
really the worst enemies of their own country, men whose 
policy would bring us “ peace” sometimes, but never “ honour,” 
war too often, but never without disgrace.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Innellan, N.B., August 23rd. F. NurcomBe OXxENHAM, 


GEORGE HERBERT AND THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN 
INGLESANT.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—May I be allowed to say a few words upon an interesting 
criticism on Mr. Shorthouse’s preface to “The Temple,” that 
appeared in the Spectator of August 5th ? 

I think the writer of the criticism has not read quite truly 
the preface in question, nor grasped its meaning fully. Surely Mr. 
Shorthouse had no intention of including George Herbert among 
those who are won to religion through “sensual weariness,” or 
drawn to it “through disappointed political hopes.” No doubt, 
he places him in fellowship with those of his generation who 
were thus won, but nowhere does Mr. Shorthouse say that 
George Herbert himself was one with them. What he says of 
Nicholas Ferrar and George Herbert is “that their natures 
were not changed ; their instincts as gentlemen of that age were 
not changed, their fantastic guise of dress and speech remained 
as before ;” but in none of this can I trace any “sensual weari- 
ness,” from which to revolt. It probably is to mark this difference, 
subtle though it be, that Mr. Shorthouse prefers to quote the 
verse,— 

“ Whereas my birth and spirit rather took 
The way that takes the town, 


Thou did’st betray me to a lingering book, 
And wrap me in a gown.” 


rather than the lines to which your writer alludes,— 


“Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 

If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 

May toss him to my breast,’”’— 
for weariness, after all, is only to be the final motive that leads 
to God, all other motives failing. 

I think, too, your reviewer hardly understands the place which 

“ exquisite refinement” holds in Mr. Shorthouse’s estimate of 
religion. The phrase is one of artistic definition. It is the 
summing-up of the whole religious character in its entirety, a 
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character specially embodied in the English Church. It is not so 
much a special side he wishes to emphasise, as a perfection which 
will be attained when the character is perfectly developed, in all 
the beauty and fullness designed for it by God. “ Strength of 
purpose and reality of insight” are parts, and very large parts, 
of “ exquisite refinement.” That Mr. Shorthouse should make 
choice of the phrase is to be regretted, as it lays him open to 
be misunderstood; but it is only a mistake in choice of words, 
if mistake it is. 

Also, I do not see how Mr. Shorthouse can be understood 

to imply that George Herbert’s inspiration sprang from 
“a mere theory of via media.” On the contrary, he says of 
him that “personally his poetry is that of an enthusiastic 
follower of his Lord...... In many hymns addressed to the 
Deity, the prevailing idea is that of love and devotion to the 
suffering Son of Man.” No one in the via media can be “an 
enthusiastic follower,’ and no one in the via media will be 
drawn to devotion towards the “ suffering Son of Man.” 
»», In the latter part of the criticism, your reviewer alludes to J: ohn 
‘Tnglesant, and seems to draw some inference from the compari- 
son of that character and George Herbert. No doubt, there is 
more than one point of resemblance, and one of these—strange 
as it may appear to many who have both read and studied “John 
Inglesant ”’—seems to me the note of strong purpose, amounting 
almost to a suggestion of asceticism, which I find in John Ingle- 
sant himself. In the way he parts from Mary Colet at the 
call of sterner duty, and in his voluntary devotion to the 
plague-stricken people of Naples, the true note of self-denial 
is struck,—a note which cannot fail to appeal to all those who 
can distinguish between Puritan unloveliness and that Catholic 
asceticism which springs from a love deeper than fear. It 
is this deeper religious note that is found again in the preface 
to “The Temple.” It does not force itself upon one’s notice, 
but those who read between the lines will not fail to find it. 

I hope I have not overstepped the due limits of a letter, but 
Tam anxious to point out that those who would read John 
Inglesant aright must continue to read him in the later 
writings of his author.—I am, Sir, «c., B. P. L. 





“THE PEAK IN DARIEN.” 

[To tHE EpiTor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sin,—As a parallel to Miss Cobbe’s and Mr. Hensleigh 
Wedgwood’s stories concerning a glimpse of the other side of 
the gulph, contained in the numbers for August 5th and 19th of 
the Spectator, I suppose the following statement of facts may 
be not unacceptable to your readers. In the summer of 1875, 
there was staying in Rome a M. Paul Hérisson, Second 
Secretary to the French Legation, a very fashionable young 
gentleman, and living in very good style. At the end of May 
he was promoted to be First Secretary of the French Legation 
at Athens, and had to leave Rome in consequence. I was at 
the time living in Rome, with a very handsome and very clever 
German lady, who had for me a sort of filial regard, and 
kindly took upon herself all the trouble of my house arrange- 
ments. She happened to hear of M. Paul Hérisson’s removal 
and that his suit of rooms were to be disposed of, went to 
look at them, and finding them very neat and in a capital 
position, took them at once. 

Shortly before the middle of June when we went to the 
new house, not to be in the way of Mrs. G——, I left for 
Florence, whence I returned some days after, at about six in 
the morning. I had hardly entered my bed-room, when to my 
astonishment, seeing she never rose before ten or eleven 
in the morning, Mrs. G—— came in, looking pale and hag- 
gard, and in a flurried manner told me she was not going 
to stay another day in that house, as it was haunted. 
(“Es spukt im Hause,” said she.) As it may be supposed, I 
was rather taken aback, and asked what had happened; when 
she told me that the night before, the first she passed in the 
new house, at about two in the morning, she had hardly been in 
bed more than two hours, and had not been able yet to sleep a 
wink, when she heard the furniture in the room cracking most 
horribly, and then a loud groan, followed by others weaker and 
weaker, as if somebody had been expiring in the room; that 
after that she had fallen into a perspiration through terror, and 
not felt able to put her hands from under the bed-cover to light 
a candle. (She was usually not at all easily frightened, and I 
had seen her, in other circumstances, showing more courage than 
most individuals of the stronger sex.) She added, that as soon 


as she caught a glimpse of daylight, she had got up and gone 





to the drawing-room, and when the servant iihialithe st 
arrival, she had come to tell me that most aden a ~ 

think of staying in that house any longer. I received her - . 
ment not in the best humour, and answered, rather gruff oe 
if she suffered from bad dreams, I could not help it; that the 
house was taken and paid for, and for the moment T felt tired, 
and should be much obliged if she would allow me to take some 
rest. Later in the day, more than once she returned . 
the subject, repeating all the circumstances of the night’, 
event, without the least variation in her former statement, 
and assuring me that it certainly was not a dream ve 
she had been then and during the whole night just as 
wide awake as at the moment she was speaking. The same 
day, after dinner, when I looked into the Italie of that 
evening (a French newspaper published in Rome), I found 
a few lines as follows:—‘ We regret to state we have re- 
ceived to-day a telegram from Paris saying that last night, at 
about one o’clock, M. Paul Hérisson committed suicide by 
blowing out his brains. It appears that M. P. Hérisson had 
been suffering lately from frequent attacks of nervous headache 
that made his existence intolerable. Mr. Hérisson was well 
known in Roman society, having resided here some years as 
Second Secretary to the French Legation, and will be, we have 
no doubt, very much regretted by his numerous friends.” Now 
as between Paris and Rome there is a difference of forty-four 
minutes, there is an exact coincidence between the moment when 
M. Hérisson died and when Mrs. G—— heard the groans in 
her bed-room, which was the very same apartment where M. 
Hérisson used to sleep when living in that house. I showed 
Mrs. G—— the telegram in the Italie; it had the effect of 
making her considerably easier in mind, and further, by 
what train of reasoning I do not know, she gave up her inten- 
tion of leaving the house. Never anything similar was heard 
in it again. 

I may add that Mrs. G was in perfect health at the time, 
had never, either before or afterwards, been subject to hallu- 
cinations, or anything of that sort, has since committed matri- 
mony, and is now staying in Florence with her husband, ready, 
if requested, to confirm to the last word what I have narrated 
above. 

I state these facts merely as a curious coincidence, without 
meaning in the least to draw from them the same inferences as 
Miss Cobbe or Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood concerning glimpses 
into “ the undiscovered country, from whose bourne no traveller 
returns.” (By-the-bye, the quotation in your last number 
from the Shakespearian‘scholar of the World is delightful.)— 
Iam, Sir, &c., A Constant Reaver. 





THE “OPEN VISION” OF DEATH. 
(To THE EDITIR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—It may be worth while to carry on the induction in which 
the two narratives supplied by Miss Cobbe and Mr. Hens- 
leigh Wedgwood are leading instances, by another within my 
own knowledge. 

The mother of one of the foremost thinkers and theologians 
of our time was lying on her death-bed, in the April of 1854, 
She had been for some days in a state of almost complete un- 
consciousness. A short time before her death, the words came 
from her lips,—‘There they are, all of them,—William and 
Elizabeth, and Emma and Anne;” then, after a pause, “and 
Priscilla, too.” William was a son who had died in infancy, 
and whose name had for years never passed the mother’s lips. 
Priscilla had died two days before, but her death, though known 
to the family, had not been reported to her.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E, H. Pivmptre. 

Deanery, Wells, Somerset, August 22nd. 





“ THOUGHT-READING.” 
(To THe Epitor oF THE “ SpPEcTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—It is clear, from the letters I have rezeived on the above 
subject, that it excites a considerable amount of interest in 
many of your readers, and you may deem this a sufficient 
justification of a few further remarks respecting it. 

The result of my experiments has been to convince me that 
the proper side from which the phenomena of s9-called “Thought- 
reading” should be approached aad studied, is that of what 
(for want of a better name) I must call “ animal magnetism.” 
In using this name, I do not wish to commit myself to any kind 
of theory. I refer merely to what is known to me asa fact, 
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a 
viz., that it is possible for one human being, by an exertion of 
the will, to throw another into a peculiarly abnormal condition, 
in which the latter becomes absolutely deaf to every ordinary 
sound, however loud and startling, and as absolutely insensible 
to pain, and yet is able, during this state of artificial coma, 
to hear the voice of the operator. I do not know to what 
extent this fact is known or acknowledged, but it is one within 
my own experience. 

Thave found that when a subject has been in this state and 
has then been partially awakened, he is, as might be expected, 
much more sensitive to the mental impressions of the operator 
than when he is in his normal condition. And it is clear to me 
that the human brain can in this manner be prepared for 
«thought-impressions,” in a way which bears some dim 
analogy to the sensitising of a photographic plate. At the 
same time, it seems not unreasonable to suppose (though it has 
not fallen within my own experience) that there may be cases, 
especially amongst children, where any such formal preparation 
is unnecessary, where the mere effort of a strong will, or, still 
more, of several such wills combined, would make at once the 
desired impression. Still, these cases are likely to be very 
exceptional, whereas I incline to the belief that, with a little 
trouble in the preparation of subjects, the phenomena of 
“thought-reading ” (or, as I prefer to call it, “ will-impressions”) 
could be readily produced in a vast number of persons, and 
become the subject of systematic study. i 

The time has probably come for such investigations. There 
can belittle doubt that the average nineteenth-century brain has 
reached a stage of sensitiveness which renders it ripe for the 
exhibition of phenomena perhaps unknown, or at least exces- 
sively rare, in ruder times.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. Evavuter-Evans. 

New Athenwum Club, Suffolk Street, S.W. 


ROYAL SURNAMES. 
(TO THE EpiToR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—Allow me to point out that there is nothing in Royal 
rank to deprive its holders and their families of any advantage 
derivable from having a surname. Bourbon, Romanoff, Wit- 
telsbach, Nassau, Braganza, Wasa, Hohenzollern, Habsburg, 
Valois, Stewart, Jagellon, and Hohenstauffen are all cases in 
point; and as regards Queen Victoria’s children, their family 
name is their mother’s, not their father’s, as her rank was so 
much superior to his, and she was the heiress of a greater 
family. And her family name is Gwelf. 

When a late Duke of Brunswick was outlawed for debt in this 
country, I remember that the proclamation of outlawry was 
directed against “ George William Frederick Gwelf, Esq., com- 
monly called Duke of Brunswick.” 

There are, no doubt, Sovereign Houses whose members do not 
use any surnames, but in some of these cases they possess them. 
That of the Saxon House, for example, is Wettin, the surname 
of that Elector Frederick who was grandfather of the Ernest 
and Albert from whom the two main branches of the family are 
named. And the Royal House of Italy has used Savoy as its 
family name for many centuries, from Boniface of Savoy, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the thirteenth century, down to 
“Eugenio von Savoye,” the colleague of Marlborough.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Ricnarp F, Lirtnepare. 

9 Red Lion Square, London, W.C., August 19th. 





TENNYSON AND GOETHE. 

(To rue Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In your issue on the 12th instant, a correspondent states 
that Mr. Tennyson admitted he had forgotten what poet he 
referred to in the opening stanza of “In Memoriam,” but 
thought it might be Goethe. It is because I have heard this 
from the Poet Laureate’s own lips, that I claimed to speak 
“on the highest authority,” in my “ Key to In Memoriam,” 
and I have adhered to the statement in a revised edition of my 
little work, now in the press.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALFRED Gartty, D.D. 





“NINE TAILORS MAKE A MAN.” 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Powell, is in error, when he 
states the original word to be “ taler,” and has misapprehended 
the meaning of the word. The word is “ tailer,” i.e., so many 
extra strokes of the bell at the end or “ tail” of the passing bell, 





Ls ; 
in which the number of strokes corresponded with the age of 


the deceased. 
But the explanation is not a new discovery, having been re- 
peatedly alluded to during the present century.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Glasgow, August 21st. A. C. BuacksToxe. 


(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sm,—While an old inhabitant of the parish, a bricklayer, was 
with me to-day, I drew the talk to the tolling of the death-bell, 
and presently said, “How many tellers make a man?” 
“Nine,” replied he, promptly. Then he paused for a minute, 
and added, “ Yes. Two threes a child, three threes a man.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., Harry Jones. 
Bartonmere, Bury St. Edinund’s, August 22nd. 








BOOKS. 
— 
MRS. OLIPHANT’S LITERARY HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, 1790-1825.* 

Tus is a very difficult book to estimate. At once brilliant 
and uncertain, now containing as bright and true a criticism as 
combined genius and sympathy could produce, now dashing 
off a paradoxical condemnation which seems to come in part of 
haste and carelessness, and in part of self-will, Mrs. Oliphant’s 
three volumes contain much more that is fine and true than any 
book of the kind that is so little trustworthy, and much more that 
is arbitrary and capricious, than any book so full of admirable 
passages. If Mrs. Oliphant had limited herself to essays 
on her own favourite authors of this period, we should have 
liked her book much better, though even then we should, we 
suppose, have been compelled to read the strangely inadequate 
estimate of Wordsworth, who is more praised for his weaker 
work and less for his greatest work than we should have 
thought it possible for a warm admirer of Wordsworth 
to achieve. She is, by the way, often inaccurate about 
Wordsworth, a sure sign of not really liking him as 
well as she herself fancies. She quotes, for instance, with 
just condemnation, an expression which she herself has made 
worse than it actually is in the process of passing it through 
her own memory, namely, “the very pulse of the machine,” 
which Mrs. Oliphant renders, “ the very heart of the machine.”’ 
Either expression is prosaic enough, but the latter is much 
the worse. A steam-engine, with its throb, might, perhaps, 
be conceived as pulsating, but the “heart” of a machine 
is a monstrous conception. We have, however, already said 
enough some time ago of Mrs. Oliphant’s criticism of Words- 
worth. In the present notice, we shall restrict ourselves to 
some criticism of Mrs. Oliphant’s rather irregular distribution 
of praise and censure to the other greater and lesser figures of 
the era she has chosen. 

The essay on Cowper is among the most brilliant and satis- 
factory of all Mrs. Oliphant’s estimates. It seems to us, as a 
literary estimate, quite perfect,—asa personal estimate, somewhat 
less so, for in the ridicule which she gently pours over Cowper’s 
self-indulgent indolence and unwillingness to take upon himself 
family cares, she forgets, we think, that the taint of insanity in 
him ought to have had, and probably had, very much to do with 
this reluctance; since it would have been culpable in him, as 
well as in all probability in opposition to some warning instinct 
in him, to have formed ties which must have risked the trans- 
mission of his diseased organisation to posterity. The following 
admirable passage, in which Mrs. Oliphant exhibits the full skill 
of her trained insight into character, does, however, show that 
her little attacks on Cowper’s indolence and self-indulgence are 
more of the nature of compensation to herself for lavishing so 
much praise on so self-cherishing an invalid, than of serious 
criticism :— 

“Cowper recovered from this second attack as a child might have 
recovered from a severe illness, with no rapture of light and joy such 
as attended his former recovery, but a gentle and languid return to 
the possibility of existence. He came slowly to life out of doors. 
The spiritual and intellectual man which had been strained to death 
dropped from him, and a harmless, gentle creature, with the tastes of 
a child, came out into the silent sunshine instead. He pruned the 
trees, he fed the fowls, smiling, ‘ for the first time for sixteen months,’ 
at some touch of nature among them. When he at last consented to 


go home, the flickering life grew a little stronger; he became a 
carpenter, made bird-cages and tables, and built himself a green- 





* The Literary History of England, in the End of the Eighteenth Century and 
Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. By Mrs. Oliphant. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 3 vols. 
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house, like a boy come home for the holidays. ‘As long as he is 
occupied,’ says Newton, ‘he is tolerably easy.’ As the process 
advanced he tried a little drawing, and, when he began to approach 
complete amendment, books. But he was not fuliy restored (if, 
indeed, he can ever have been said to be fully restored) until his 
spiritual director was removed from Olney. It seems almost cruel to 
the real friendship and affection subsisting between them, to note the 
new spring which came to Cowper as soon as he was left to himself. 
Probably he was quite unconscious of it, and the friendship remained 
as warm as ever; but the fact is certain that Newton was no sooner 
out of the way than the first break appeared in the sky of the poet. 
Newton left Olney in the end of 1779, and in May, 1780, Cowper 
sent to his friend Hill, with whom he had resumed correspondence, a 
copy of the pleasant verses entitled ‘Report of an Adjudged Case 
not to be found in any of the Books ;’ the case of ‘ Nose versus Eyes.’ 
The coincidence is singular, if it is no more; and it is singular, too, 
to note the innocent unconscious hypocrisy with which he keeps up 
to Newton the semblance of entire darkness after the invasion of this 
spark of light. The interposition of ‘a sportive thought’ is, he says, 
‘as if harlequin should intrude himself into the ghastly chamber 
where a corpse is deposited in state ’—a saying which his biographers 
in general take for a proof of the continuance of his darker mood, 
but which looks much more like that maintenance of the habitual 
gloom expected from a sufferer, which is one of the commonest and 
most excusable traits of humanity. ‘You think I am merry, and 
have got over it,’ we all say when we are surprised by our first laugh ; 
‘but if you only knew how my outward appearance mocks the woe 
within.’ Thus Cowper kept on his sables, his melancholy counten- 
ance, knowing that these glooms would gain him a certain credit 
in his friends’ eyes which a laugh would dissipate ; but, all the same, 
felt the warm tide of renewed life stealing into his heart. And now 
there dawned upon him brighter days—the brightest days in his life. 
He begins not only to write to his friends, but to send verses to them ; 
now sportive, now moralising, but all disclosing a new tide in his 
mind. His letters to Newton still display, with a certain half-sad, 
half-amusing, persistency, the black mask of woe unutterable in 
which that friend had been accustomed to see him ; but he puts it on 
to no other of his correspondents. Thus, while he writes to Unwin 
of his favourite pursuits, it isin cheerfulest tones. ‘I never received 
a little pleasure in my life; if Iam delighted, it is in the extreme ;’ 
but he recurs to the fictitious solemnity habitual to their intercourse 
when he tells Newton of the very same pleasures, assuring him that 
when he has paid his greenhouse, his latest toy, ‘ the accustomed 
visit, and watered it and given it air, I say to myself,—“ This is not 
mine, it is a plaything lent me for the present; I must leave it 
soon.”’ The solemnity here is almost ludicrous; he could not have 
spoken more seriously had ‘the plaything lent him’ been a favourite 
child. But it becomes amusing to note this entire change of tone 
according to the correspondent. It is as if Newton and Cowper were 
compelled to use a different language from that of ordinary men, 
and kept up their proficiency in it, as they might have done with a 
foreign tongue, by practising it between themselves. But in the 
meantime, his bondage to unnatural duties was over, and all about 
him learned to humour and soothe, no longer to make claims upon, 
the gentle invalid. How to keep him amused and quietly employed 
was now the chief problem, not how to make use of him, and turn 
his gifts and graces to account. This, then, was the training which 
made a poet of Cowper, one of the most popular in England—in his 
way a transforming influence, a new beginning of intellectual life and 
power. Had we been left to conjecture what lines of education 
would have been the best on which to raise up for us the precursor of 
a new poetical age, certainly these are not the lines which we would 
have chosen. Nor, had we been asked to prophesy what were the 
works to be expected from a man so exceptionally circumstanced— 
with a past so strangely chequered, a future so painfully uncertain, a 
mind so sensitive, and which had passed through so many passionate 
struggles—could we have hit upon anything half so unlikely as the 
actual issue. What we should have looked for would have been some 
profound and morbid study of a despairing soul, some terrible pictures 
like those of Job, some confusion of gloomy skies and storms, and 
convulsions of nature. That anatomy of the heart which he gives us 
in his various narratives of his own feelings, that minute dissection 
of quivering nerve and tissue, would have been what we 
should have looked for in his poetry. But lo, when the moment 
came, and the prophet was softly persuaded and guided into 
the delivery of his burden, it was no such wild exposition of the 
terrors and pangs of the soul that came to his lips. These 
heavy vapours melted and dispersed from the infinite sweet 
blueness of the heavens: he forgot himself as if he had never 
been—and forgot all those miseries of the imagination, those bitter 
pangs and sorrows, the despair and darkness through which he had 
stumbled blindly for years. A soft and genial freedom entered into 
his soul, involuntary smiles came to him, light to his eyes, and to his 
steps such wandering careless grace, such devious gentle ways, as no 
one had dreamed of. The couniry through which the lazy Ouse 
meandered was new-discovered by the new poet. It was a torpid, 
flat, damp midland district ; and he a convulsed and sorrow-stricken 
soul. But ere any one knew the dull fields turned into a fresh and 
fragrant landscape, a homely sweet epitome of nature, and the man 
into a new see-er according to the ancient meaning of the word, a 
spectator full of that happy wonder and surprise as at a new sight 
never revealed to man before, which is the privilege of genius. Some- 
thing miraculous is in every such revelation. In Cowper it was 
doubly so; for this new country which he discovered, like Columbus, 
was old and familiar, and himself long past all the novelties of life.” 


It would be hard to find a more effective, and brilliant, and 
faithful description of any poet and man to whom English 
literature has been indebted for a great and critical revolution. 
Even, however, in the criticism of Cowper, we cannot always 
agree with Mrs. Oliphant. She appears to place, for instance, 





the lines to his mother’s picture and the lines to “My Mary” fas 
above “The Castaway ;” but it seems to us that no « profound 
and morbid study of a despairing soul” ever was more vivid 
than that which ends in the magnificent lines which she herself 
quotes :— 
“No voice divine the storm allayed, 
No light propitious shone, 
When, snatched from all effectual aid, 
We perished, each alone ; 
But I, beneath a rougher sea, 
And whelmed in deeper gulphs than he.” 
That was Cowper's epitaph on himself, and a more memorable 
one was never written. 

Mrs. Oliphant is always strong when she is on Scotch ground 
(though she overpraises Wilson, and some others of that group), 
but often much less so on Irish and English ground,—which 
makes us admire all the more her brilliant chapters on Cowper. 
Nothing can be more wilfully inadequate than her notice of Moore, 
whose greatest strength of all, his extraordinary wit and satirical 
brilliancy, actually receives no shadow of notice; while even his 
lyrical power is greatly under-rated, and represented by one of 
the feeblest specimens of his melodies, and one so incorrectly 
printed as to injure both the rhythm and the effect of the 
first verse. But even in her criticism of the figures of the greater 
English poets, Byron and Shelley, Mrs. Oliphant seems to 
us often capricious. Thus she lays little stress on the supreme 
wit of Byron, whose Vision of Judgment, as well as much of 
his Don Juan, seems to us to show Byron at the very height of 
his power. She, however, regards Childe Harold as the greatest 
effort of his genius. In this estimate, and that of Byron’s 
letters, which Mrs. Oliphant treats as on the whole poor affairs, 
we find ourselves entirely unable to agree. Detestable as 
much of the spirit of Don Juan is, it seems to us 
much the greatest product of his genius; while his letters, 
wanting, as they are, in intellectual interest, always have the 
strange fascination which a scornful and witty man of genius 
can always manage to give to his familiar letters, if he will, 
Byron’s were, no doubt, intended to mislead people concerning 
himself, quite as much as to enlighten them, but they do not 
interest us the less for that. They have in them the indelible 
mark of his personality, and whether they contain a scoff or a 
melodramatic sigh, a gibe at himself or rage at his friends, the 
confession of his half-real and half-affected parsimony, evi- 
dences of the conflict between his imagination, which was 
strong, and his judgment, which was conventional, or of the 
strange blending of impulsive generosity with profound 
selfishness, signs of the insolence he fostered in himself, shot, 
nevertheless, with gleams of candour, or of his passionate 
delight in all sorts of excitement, his Journals and Letters 
appear to us some of the most fascinating, as well as some 
of the least edifying of all human compositions. The grand 
“ pageant,” as Mr. Arnold has so finely called it, of Byron’s 
“bleeding heart,” would never have been complete without the 
Dov Juan and the letters. In Childe Harold, Byron wraps him- 
self in a grand incognito, and is never even as near his true 
self as he is in the more familiar and more cynical productions. 
It is perfectly true that a great deal of the cynicism is acted, 
but it is also perfectly true that the acting of cynicism came 
much nearer to a revelation of the true man than the acting of 
more sublime sorrow. Byron—except, indeed, in such lyrics as 
the Isles of Greece, in which there is a breath of patriotic 
fervour that was quite genuine—was at his best when delineat- 
ing either the passion of others, especially women, or the 
profound desire which filled himself to be thought to look down 
in scorn on all mankind, and if possible to persuade himself that 
he really did so. Mrs. Oliphant gives us a fine passage on the 
comparison between Scott and Byron, in the delineation of 
women :— 

“There is a comparison made by Byron himself of a passage of his 
‘Parisina,’ with a passage in ‘ Marmion,’ which makes this wonder- 
fully clear. ‘I fear there is a resemblance,’ he says, ‘ though I never 
thonght of it before, and could hardly wish to imitate that which is 
inimitable.’ The passages in question are descriptions of the guilty 
heroines of the two tales—Parisina and Constance—at the crisis of 
their fate. We give that of ‘Marmion’ first :— 


* Her look composed, and steady eye, 
Bespoke a matchless constancy ; 
And there she stood, so calm and pale, 
That, but her breathing did not fail, 
And motion slight of eye and head, 
And of her bosom, warranted 
That neither sense nor pulse she lacks, 
You might have thought a form of wax 
Wrought to the very life was there; 
So still she was, so pale, so fair.’ 





This is Constance on her trial—the betrayed and betraying maiden— 
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a 
victim and instrument of wickedness—on the verge of a doom which 
destroys her alone. The other is Parisina, more, yet less, sinful— 
contemplating, not her own, but her lover’s fate :— 


* She stood, I said, all pale and still, 
The living cause of Hugo’s ill; 
Her eyes unmoved, but full and wide, 
Not once had turn’d to either side— 
Nor once did these sweet eyelids close, 
Or shade the glance o’er which they rose, 
But round their orbs of deepest blue 
The circling white dilated grew— 
And there with glassy gaze she stood, 
As ice were in her curdled blood.’ 


Nothing could better show the range of the two poets. Scott’s picture 
is pathetic, and moves the reader with a sentiment of tenderness and 
pity, such as the sufferings of innocence, rather than guilt, should call 
forth. Constance appears to us as a victim—almost a martyr; but 
in Byron’s companion sketch, the half-stupefied yet all-conscious still- 
ness of doom, the awe, the anguish, the horror, affect us with some- 
thing of the same overwhelming cessation of thought and sense as 
has befallen the miserable, beautiful creature, standing dumb, in 
agony ineffable, to see destruction overtake the sharer of her sin. 
The very background glows with a pale flame of passion behind her 
head, and those wide-opened, motionless eyes. Constance breathes 
and moves, but Parisina’s whole being is arrested like a frozen 
stream.” 

That is all true, but it hardly does justice to Scott’s imaginative 
power, which, though little shown in his poetical delineations of 
passion, sometimes reaches a point even as high as Byron’s in his 
prose, though Mrs. Oliphant, we fear, would hardly admit this. At 
least she speaks of Madge Wildfire as melodramatic, whereas we 
hold Madge Wildfire to be one of the finest pictures in all Eng- 
lish literature. Nor do we think remorse was ever more finely 
painted by human hand than in the great scene in the Abbot, 
where Mary Fleming unthinkingly recalls to her Queen’s mind 
the horrors of Holyrood. Mrs. Oliphant does more justice to the 
higher reaches of Shelley’s imagination in her criticism of the 
Cenci, than she ever does to the higher reaches of Byron’s. And 
on the whole, though, she seems to us greatly to exaggerate the 
indistinctness of Shelley’s drift, we are satisfied that she does 
more justice to Shelley than she does to Byron, whose conven- 
tionality of judgment often repels her, while his extraordinary 

wit never seems to take hold of her. 
1e minor sketches, the least just, or perhaps we ough 

Of tl ketches, the least just perhay cht 
to say the most unjust, is that of Hazlitt, to whom Mrs. Oli- 
phant gives but seven pages, while to the tedious and pedantic 
Godwin and his surroundings she gives nearly sixty. We confess 
that we cannot understand this in a writer of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
keenness and brilliancy. What she says of Hazlitt’s obsolete- 
ness, too, is, so far as we can judge, simply erroneous :— 

“Tt has never been proved, nor can it be proved, according to our 
belief, that to write for bread is bad for real genius, especially of the 
creative kind: but to write for bread when you have no message to 
deliver, no definite burden of prophecy, no story to tell, is a different 
matter. It isin these circumstances that literature is a dangerous 
profession. In most cases the professional writer has some gift 
besides, which buoys him up above the common merchandise of 
buying and selling. But Hazlitt had no philosophy and no story ; he 
was an essayist, a critic, a commentator upon other men’s works and 
ways, rather than an original performer. There is nothing in Jitera- 
ture so difficult as this branch of the profession, which tempts the 
unwary with its seeming ease. How far it benefits genius, to be 
trained and polished by all the appliances of learning, is still a moot 
point; but there can be no question that culture is the first essential 
to the literary man who does not possess genius, but only a talent for 
expressing himself, and the power of seeing intellectual subjects from 
acritical point of view. In this case the proverb does not tell, which 
declares that a poet must be born and not made—for he is not a poet, 
and his chances of commanding anything more than a present audi- 
ence depend upon his thorough cultivation and knowledge. Hazlitt 
did not possess these qualities, and his books are already as old as if 
they had been written a thousand years ago, instead of half a 
hundred.” 

We should say that Hazlitt is still widely read, anc that 
there is little better reading. Charming as Lamb is, there 
is far less to be learned from him of the life of his day than 
there is from the gloomy and dyspeptic Hazlitt. Violent and 
unjust as were his prejudices, he had one of the shrewdest eyes 
of his generation, and his papers on “ My First Acquaintance 
with Poets,” for instance, give us more knowledge of Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Shelley,—the latter especially,—than we can 
get from any other source. As a critic, too, he cannot help 
discerning genius where genius is, and brings home to us with 
marvellous force exactly in what it consisted. In fact, we know 
no essays of the early part of the present century to compare 
with Hazlitt’s for shrewdness, force, and acertain accurate, if 
decidedly malevolent incisiveness. Among the caprices of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s judgment, we find none odder than her notion of the 
obsoleteness of Hazlitt, unless it be the notion that Goethe's 
Goetz von Berlichingen is a poor affair. As a matter of fact, 
there have been a vast number of different editions of different 











volumes of Hazlitt’s essays, and we should call him by far the 
most modern of that group of writers to which he belonged. 
It will be seen that we tind Mrs. Oliphant’s book one of very 


| irregular ability. Some parts of it are as good, and some as 


inadequate, as it is possible for criticisms to be; but the style of 
the whole is delightful, and it is certainly the most interesting 
literary production of the present year. If Mrs. Oliphant had 
attempted less,—if she had made her book not a history, but a 
criticism of selected authors, and had wasted less of her power 
on authors in whom she felt a very slender interest, she would, 
we think, have produced a book as uniformly delightful as she 
has certainly produced one that is uniformly interesting and 
lively. 





ONE OF “US.”* 

Tue scarcity of both wit and laughter in these days is generally 
admitted, and is felt by none more keenly than by novel-readers 
who possess any discrimination at all. They have almost ceased 
to look for an “ amusing” novel, in the true meaning of a term 
that has lost its meaning by being freely applied to an 
unfailing supply of rubbish in three volumes, which may be got 
through without any effort deserving the name of thought, or 
even attention. One would lay one’s-self open to the charge 
of being “a humourist ” brought by dear Mrs. Elton against 
Mr. Knightley, to the disgust of Miss Austen’s Emma, were 
one to cavil at the judgment of the women who turn over in a 
week the leaves of a big boxful of novels with one of the rival 
labels upon them, and will answer languidly, “Very amus- 
ing, indeed!” or “ Rather amusing, I think !” to any question 
as to their merits. It does not signify what those novels are 
about ; they may be as diversified as old Polonius’s list of the 
players’ repertory ; they may be as “ soft” as the story of “ the 
young, the slim, the low-voiced, her own Belfilaire,” which was 
almost too much for Mrs. Wititterly ; they may be chronicles of 
all the blighted hopes that have done the Cowes week, and all 
the broken hearts that have ever tried Baden; the same epithet 
will be applied to them. It used to be the fashion to say every- 
thing was “ charming,” now it is the fashion to say everything 
is “ amusing,” just when the novelists who once could make us 
laugh no longer try to do so, and melodrama has taken posses- 
sion of the stage by train and cab. 

In such an “inhuman dearth,” shall we not acknowledge 
the long-unfelt sentiment of gratitude in favour of a 
writer who gives us a novel which is, in the real meaning 
of the word, “amusing?” ‘The occurrence is so unex- 
pected, that it is almost disconcerting; we pause, and try 
to recollect when it was that we were last amused,—and, 
like Mrs. Nickleby, we can’t be sure. “ Was it the day 
before yesterday? No; it must have been the year before 
last.” Then we begin to think this is too good to be continu- 
ous. The writer surely cannot “stay” at this pace? We are not 
going to be treated to three volumes (even though they be thin 
Ones) as clever throughout as the first chapter of One of “ Us,” in 
which Mr. Randolph, as the John Lessenden of his story, takes 
us, in the character of the casual observer, to the Indigo 
Smijthes, for the annual festival of the ‘“ Haversham Week.” 
We really are though, for the second chapter is as amusing as 
the first, and the reader soon settles down to a comfortable 
conviction that he is in for a very good thing indeed, of a de- 
cidedly new kind. Perhaps he will feel disposed to differ with 
the author respecting the definition of his book, for One of 
“Us” is not like any of the varieties of the novel; but 
after all, that is the author's When the 
doctors declared that they could not find out that any- 
thing was wrong with Mr. Nadgett’s liver, Mr. Nadgett 
remarked that “it was his own liver, and he hoped he 
ought to know.” Now, One of “Us” is Mr. Randolph’s own 
book, and, no doubt, he holds that he ought to know whether 
it is or is not a novel, while he clearly has a right to call ita 
novel, if he pleases. It is just as surprising and as pleasaut 
under that title as if the author had called it an extravaganza 
in prose, which it really is. Mr. Randolph is a daring and 
thorough-going nonconformist to the canons of novel-writing, 
but justifies his dissent by the success of his experiment. He 
is endowed with that rare combination, keen wit and exuberant 
fun; and while the latter puts plot out of consideration, and 
just scampers along, disporting itself amid whimsies of the 
least expected kind, the former accompanies it with a 
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shower of dainty, good things, as though the sky did 
in truth rain kissing-comfits. It is not possible to read 
this book without thinking what a pleasure it must have been 
to write it, and what capital company John Lessenden and 
Edmund Randolph were for each other. How delightful it would 
be, supposing one were young enough, and possessed of the 
necessary amouut of money, animal spirits, and savoir-faire, to 
be one of the * Us ” whose doings at the Indigo Smijthes’ and 
elsewhere we peruse with unflagging amusement, until the 
majority are transported to a remote region where a brisk little 
war is going on (we are told that we are not to be made 
aware of the locality, but it feels like Montenegro), and the 
satirist and fureeus turns into a narrator of the graphic 
sort, so successfully that he might almost make his lady- 
readers wnierstund military movements. We particularise 
his lady-readers, because One of “Us” is more of a 
man’s book than a woman’s; it is, for the most part, 
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as light 
doing-not! l-not-thinking-aLout-it on a fine day; but, 
on the other hand, it abounds in epigram, and has just that 
sub-acid sort of sound sense in it from which women are apt 
to shy, and of which the universally-admitted“ amusing” 
novel of the period is guiltless. The sporting scenes have 
the accuracy of Mr. Trollope’s, without their minute- 
imentative topography; the author takes his 
i e sense of humour with him everywhere, and every- 
thing gives it a chance, from the boundless resources of the 
millionaire host, who gets promptly snuffed out by his guests at 
Haversham, to the dogs, whom Mr. Rando!ph thoroughly under- 
stands. 

The talk is excellent all through. We cannot recall anything 
quite like it, with the same mingling of good-breeding, “ irre- 
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sponsible chatter,’ and wit, so detily placed that it seems 
frankly accidental, except the talk in a novel by the late Count 
de Jarnac, called Dark and Fair, probably quite unknown to 
the present generation of novel-readers, but which is an ex- 
tremely entertaining book. We could not exactly describe why 
it is that Mr. Lessenden reminds us of Sir Charles Rockingham, 
and the banter of One of “Us,” of the wide-ranging, witty 
absurdities of Cammy, Vinny, and the incorrigible but irre- 
sistible Lord Walter of that novel; we only know that we have 
never enjoyed any book since Dark and Fair iu precisely the 
same way that we have enjoyed One of “Us.” O£f course, 
the tone of Mr. Randolph’s story is more large and liberal, 
and its draimeatis persone are more various and representa- 
tive. Sir Charles Rockingham would never have thought 
of admitting a Yankee tourist to his learned and leisurely re- 
treat, and no Yankee tourist would have known what to do, had 
he found himself there. Mr. Randolph introduces a delightful 
Yankee at Haversham, likewise an Irishman, of whom we deeply 
regret to see so little; and a certain Skipwith, who has not 
been approached since Major Pendennis’s time. Not that he 
is like Mr. Thackeray’s masterpiece, but that he is as good 
in his way, and for so much, or so little,as we see of him. 
And then there are the ladies,—Mrs. Indigo Smijthe, who is a 
charmingly natural, frank, clever creature, much oppressed by 
her gorgeous, golden-calf like condition, but with a fine talent 
for organisation and mise en seine; the two scheming women 
who do the mystery and mischief of the story—we do not know 
precisely what its mystery and mischief are, but that does not 
matter; we are perfectly content with dimness tempered by 
epigrams of this quality—the proud mother, who exhibits her 
daughter's drawings to the celebrated artist D’Aubigny (an 
amalgamated portrait of first-rate excellence); and Mrs. 
Golightly. 

Mrs. Golightly is agem. She is not absolutely novel; she has 
been sketched before, but rarely with such fidelity, impartiality, 
and moderation. We have not space to do justice to the book 
by means of extracts; there are several which we should like 
to give—for instance, there is a story about a mastiff called 
Caspar, and it makes us look round, like Rip van Winkle, and 
say, “ There was a dog ’—but perhaps our readers would rather 
have the entrance of Mrs. Golightly upon the scene than the 
history of Caspar, and they cannot have both :— 

* Rather more than twenty-five years ago (says Mr. Lessenden) 
I met Mrs. Golightly, then Mrs. Askew, a young matron. I 
was the merest child at the time...... On the whole, she 
was kind to me, and I loved her. But there were two little 
Askews, whom I hated, a boy and a girl. How well I remember her, 
at that early period! She had hair as black as the raven’s wing, 
a clear, Madonna-like face, and wore rich, many-flounced dresses of 
Sober hue, and sandals with clastic crossings, over white, open- 
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work stockings. She and her belongings and I and mine were 
staying at the house of common relative in the Midlands 
and every Tuesday morning she used to drive to the station 
in the pony-carriage, go off by the early train, and spend the 
day in London. She would return in time for dinner in the evening 
and always came back looking so fresh and pretty, that every one 
said these little trips did her a world of good, and she would admit 
as much herself, Her complexion was something angelic... , , 
Ten or twelve years later, ] was, one morning, airing my first coat. 
tail under the colonnads at Wiesbaden, when I noticed a young lady. 
trimly made, wearing a short dress cut into points, leaning on the 
arm of a young gentleman, and talking in a very lively manner, 
Straw-coloured hair had jast come in, and straw, shot with pale gold 
and in immense quantities, was her’s. Itwas Mrs. Askew! I stopped 
short, and gasped her name. Nothing could have been nicer or 
in stronger contrast to my gaucherie than her manner, as she intro 
duced me to her /jiusband, Mr. Golightly, a slim youth with a 
moustache (Mr. Askew was a heavyish man of fifty), and took me 
back to lanch with them, when I learned that they were on their 
wedding tour! I did manage to stammer out a question abont 
my old enemies, the ‘children,’ and was told they -vere at school, 
Now, I had left school a year, and I congratulated myself on the way 
that Time avenges all things. But I asked no more, and before T 
went that night she gave me a bow from her slipper, which she snipped 
off on purpose, and which I took, though what I was to do with it I 
had no definite idea, This was while Golightly went out for a smoke, 
for at that time I was uncertain as to whether smoking agreed with 
me or not. The happy couple left next day, and I did not meet her 
again for two years, when an afternoon in May brought us together 
again. Golightly was not there. She was pale, and inclined to be 
interesting ; and sang asemi-sacred song, to her own accompaniment, 
It had a pretty little moral, and was applauded by the company. There 
was a meek look of fervour iu her eyes. I asked after the children, 
and got no answer but a sigh; after Golightly, and the corner of her 
eyes twinkled with sudden moisture. Then I asked no more, bu 
talked to her of astronomy, which happened to be the subject of the 
moment. We have met frequently since then; Golightly, I am 
happy to say, turned up all right, and, when on visits, they are 
sometimes even in the same house together. But the children. Ah! 
there’s the rub. My impression is that the boy is commanding 
a station in the South Pacific, and the girl mellowing into the 
sere and yellow, with a flock of grown-up daughters round 
her. All I know for a fact is that on this particular morn- 
ing Mrs. Golightly sits beside me, her hair still of a pale gold, 
her complexion clear, white, soft, but unnatural; her figure, if any- 
thing, more severely trained than when | first saw her. During 
breakfast she nurses in her lap a fluffy, white deg, who holds decided 
opinions of his own; for, after eyeing Skipwith, who is sitting oppo- 
site, in a most aggressive manner for some minutes, he bursts into a 
furious bark, and makes for him across the table. His mistress, 
however, catches him in time, and requests Skipwith to put down 
his eyeglass, for the dog ‘cannot bear them, and it always upsets 
him to be looked at in that way.’” 















Thus happily introduced, Mrs. Golightly is, as may be sup- 
posed, a delightful element in the story, which is at once more 
and less than a story, but a singularly fascinating book, quand 
meme. There are many points of excellence which we must 
leave the reader to discover for himseli; but we should like to 
direct attention to the extremely clever way in which the 
coming-on of fever and the delirium of a fever-patient are re- 
presented, The perfectly matter-of-course way in which the 
phantoms of the perturbed brain are aceepted by the sick man 
as common-place reality, is as deceptive as the dream of Alice in 
Wonderland; the reader cannot make out where the fever 
begins, and the facts end. There’is not a dull page in the book, 
though there are some incoherent ones; and its general effect 
is that of a firework jefe, with several “ bouquets.” 





“DANIEL MACMILLAN,”* 

Me. Hucues has given us in the Meinoir of Daniel Mucmillan 
a book of very great interest in two ways. For one thing, it is 
a good example of a kind of life which will always have an 
attraction for young men, and which, as usually written—it 
may almost be said as usually lived—is the worst possible 
reading for them. It is so hard to begin with nothing, and yet 
to prosper and become famous, that those who are as yet only 
trying the first part of the prescription naturally want the 
encouragement which comes from the experience of those who 
have gone right through with it. There is no want of bio- 
graphies in which this experience may be found. The successful 
merchant who begins with sweeping out his master’s shop has 
been the theme of much reverential narration. If such books 
were ayowedly meant to teach the secret of success in business, 
and nothing more, they would be inoffensive; it is when 
they aim at telling the reader how to kill two birds with 
one stone—“* how to make the best of both worlds” is, we 
believe, the exact phrase, but anyhow, the meaning is how to 
save your soul and fill your pockets at one and the same time— 
“a Memoir of Daniel Macnil'an, By Thomas Haghes,Q.C. London ; Macmillan 
and Co. 1882. 
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that they become so distasteful. 
their own, for they supply abundance of illustrations of the less | 


They have, no doubt, a use of | | 


obvious meanings of the text, “ How har dly shall they that have | | 


* but it is 
The 


riches enter into the kingdom of Heaven ;’ 


that their writers intended them to have. Memoir of 


Daniel Maemillen is just what the books of which we have | 


peen speaking ought to be and so seldom are. It is the life of 
a man who began in great poverty; of a man who could say, 
« Hunger and middling food is not so damaging, either to the 
health or the morals, in the country as it is in the whirl and 
activity and fever of largetowns. This isa point Tcan speak of, for 
[have experienced both, and though my health has been perma- 
nently damaged by that experience, yet lam right glad [know what 
it is;” of a man whose first wages were 1s. 6d. a week, and who, 
when he came to England, thought himself fortunate to get ashop- 
man’s place at Cambridge, w ith a a salary of £30 a year; and yet of 
aman who, though he was only forty-four when he diced, had lived 
to found a great publishing house, ig had done this i 
constant ill-health. Here, tl e all the materials 
kind of biography that ‘ie rs deal with the self-made man. 
But together with these, there is something far rarer and more 
valuable. There are men of whom one would be sorry to say 
that their religion is not genuine, because they will some- 
times make real and painful, sacrifices in obedience to it. But 
at the same time, one cannot but feel that their siness 
is the very last place into which their religion enters. They are 
so impressed with the ered things, that what 
they seem most anxious about is not to mix them up with prof 
things. They would say that their religion is not degraded 
contact with the world ; but somehow, what one is more struck 
is that their world is not raised by contact with religion. Ther 
vas no separation of this kind in Daniel Macmillan’s life. 
was the same man it all, as eager to serve Ged im the 
publisher’s shop as anywhere else. 
a reputation for heterodox 7 meant in University circles, and 
how easily it was earned, early in the fifties, will not need to be 
told how much a Cambridge publisher risked in identifying 
himself with Frederick Maurice. It is true Daniel Macmillan 
was indebted to Archdeacon and his brother for money 
help on first starting in Cambridge. But that was ten years before 
the publication of the Theological Essays, and the dismissal of 
their author from his Professorship at King’s College. There had 
been time enough in the interval for Daniel Macmillan to learn 
wordly wisdom, | and to get up those phrases about the mischief 
of extreme views which in so conveniently when the 
desertion of a friend or of a principle has to be presented as 
prompted by a more intelligent regard for the very truths 
which he is blindly striving to preach. To publish Manrice’s books 
seemed to Macmillan the bade st service that he could do to his 
fellows ; but the same desire to identify himself with the progress 
of the ideas which he thought valuable to mankind colours all 
his intercourse with authors. Time has not, in all ¢ . con- 
firmed the opinion which he had formed of the books whieh bore 
his name on the title-page; but there can be no question as to 
the genuineness of the estimate, or as to the singleness of eye 
with which that estimate was formed. 

The other interest of Mr. Hughes’s book is that it deals with 
men and events not as yet far enough off to have been much 
written about. Daniel Macmillan’s life at Cambridge covered 
the years from 1843 to 1857, and the last seven of these belong 
especially to this intermediate period. Other lives will by-and- 
bye be written which will describe the period in more detail; the 
correspondence of Frederick Maurice, in particular, will have 
extraordinary interest and value. But for these we are still 
waiting, and unless very great reserve is exercised, may have 
to wait for some time longer. In the order of ideas, books lik 
Mr, Hughes’s ought to come after the books we haye in view 
But in order of time, the side-lights naturally come in advance 
of the principal light. Any way, whether the order of its 
appearance is, or is not, the ideally right one, we are very glad 
to get the life of Daniel Macmillan when it is offered us. 
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be a renewing of youth to many middle-aged readers to hear of | 
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VICE VERSA* 
Mr. Anstey deserves the thanks of everybody for showing that 
there is still a little fun left in this world; and the world is 
grateful to him, as the rapid success of his little book, 


now in its fifth edition, shows. It is long since we 
have read anything more truly humorous than this attempt 
to show how a rather pompous father would feel and act, 
if suddenly transformed into the outward shape of his son, and 
sent to school with five shillings of pocket-money and a box full 
of surreptitious jam, toffee, and other such vanities; and 
how a boy of thirteen or so would feel and act, if sud- 
denly transformed into the outward shape of his pom- 
pous father, and placed at the head of a household and 
an office of bewildering clerks. Mr. Anstey dwells chiefly 
on the former subject, intending his admirable little farce, 
as he tells us, to be “a lesson to fathers,” and not for the 
instruction of sons. But we are not sure whether the better 
picture of the two is not the glimpse given us of the demeanour 
of the school-boy in the outward form of the pompous old 
papa, romping with his sisters and little brother, calling on the 
otfice-boy to help him manufacture hardbake, trying to tempt 
imposing mercantile gentlemen into the usual schoolboy trap of 
calling themselves bad names which they had never dreamt of 
applying to themselves, wasting his father’s substance in child- 
ren’s parties, and hardly able to refrain from betraying to his old 
schoolfellows that it is he who really knows them as they are, 
and not the unfortunate old gentleman who is so unlucky 
as to wear his son’s outward form. However, no one can deny 
that both pictures are extremely clever, and full of true comedy. 
One criticism, however, we may make,—that Mr. Anstey 
is hardly fair to the wisdom of experience, when he makes 
the old gentleman in boy’s form so extremely helpless and so 
disastrously impolitic in his conduct, both to the masters and 
to the other boys. We grant that Mr. Bultitude is not meant 
to be a very wise old man. We grant that it is quite possible 
that in the first confusion of such a transformation scene, he 
might well render himself universally unpleasant, and rush into 
the very thick of a bed of nettles. But we do trust that experi- 
ence is worth a little more than it suits Mr. Austey’s object to 
represent, and that an old gentleman with enough knowledge 
of the world to carry on a tolerably successful business, would, 
so soon as he had really seized the position, mancuvre a little 
more skilfully than Mr. Bultitude, and especially, would cease to 
feed himself on the vain dream of hoping to persuade a common- 
place English schoolmaster that he was the victim of a stroke of 
magic. Even Mr. Anstey gives him credit for as much know- 
ledge of the world as this at the end of the book, for 
his brother-in-law threatens to expose what has 
happened to the world, he scornfully gives a hearty assent 
to the attempt, and asks who will believe such a story as 
that. That being Mr. Bultitude’s true state of mind, we do 
not know why Mr. Austey is always crediting him with the 
absurd hope of getting the schoolmaster to understand what 
has really happened, instead of scheming to be sent home, and 
to get at least a few allies in the school, while that scheme is 
maturing. Bad as Mr. Bultitude’s case was, we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Anstey has made it worse than it ought to 
have been, by crediting him with all the stiffuess and helplessness 
of his actual age, without any of its knowledge of the world. 
As soon as Mr. Bultitude had found out that he must play, for 
a few days at all events, the part of a boarder at a private 
school, he would, we think, if he had had any of the wisdom of 
age, have taken some pains to remove the bad impression he had 
created by his denunciation of the peppermint lozenges, and towin 
the confidence of some at least of his companions, as well as to 
obtain advances from home which would soon have enabled 
him to win confidence more effectually, Knowing his boy as he 
did, he might very well have counted on getting out of his 
generosity what he had failed to extort from his fears, and by 
a judicious application for money, to have rescued himself still 
earlier from the difficulties which the present of a little money 
at last removed. However, such a treatment of the subject 
might have rendered the situation somewhat less comic, and 
Mr. Anstey is quite right in making it as ainusing as he possibly 
could. We cannot imagine anything much better than the 
following description of Mr. Bultitude’s sufferings in the draw- 
ing room, when he is requested to dance the hornpipe, at which 
his son had been so great a proficient :— 


when 











* Vise Versd, a Lesson for Futhers. By F. Anstey, Tuird Edition. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 





“There was another sound ontside, as of fiddlestrings being 
twanged by the finger, and, as the boys hastily formed up in t¢ 
lines down the centre of the room and the Miss Matlows and Daleie 
prepared themselves for the curtsy of state, there came in a little fat 
man, with mutton-chop whiskers and a white face, upon which fo 
written an unalterable conviction that his manners and deportment 
were perfection itself. The two rows of boys bent themselves stifty 
from the back, and Mr. Burdekin returned the compliment by an nd 
clusive and stately inclination. Good afternoon, madam. Young 
ladies, I trust I find you well (The curtsy just a leetle lower Miss 
Matlow—the right foot less drawn back. Beautiful! Feet closer at 
the recovery. Perfect!) Young gentlemen, good evening, Take 
your usual places, please, all of you, for our preliminary exercises 
Now, the chassée round the room. Will you lead off, please, Master 
Dummer; the hands just lightly touching the shoulders, the head 
thrown negligently back to balance the figure; the whole deport- 
ment easy, but not careless. Now, please!’ And, talking all the 
time with a metrical fluency, he scraped a little jig on the violin 
while Dummer led off a procession which solemnly capered round the 
room in sundry stages of conscious awkwardness. Mr. Bultitude 
shuffled along somehow after the rest, with rebellion at his heart and 
a deep sense of degradation. ‘If my clerks were to see me now?’ 
he thought. After some minutes of this, Mr. Burdekin stopped them, 
and directed sets to be formed for ‘The Lancers.’ ‘ Master Bulti. 
tude,’ said Mr. Burdekin, ‘you will take Miss Mutlow, please’ — 
‘Thank you,’ said Paul, ‘ but—ah—I don’t dance.’—‘ Nonsense, non- 
sense, sir, you are one of my most promising pupils. You mustn’t 
tell me that. Not another word! Come, select your partners.” Paul 
had no option. He was paired off with the tall and rather angular 
young lady mentioned, while Dulcie looked on pouting, and snubbed 
Tipping, who humbly asked for the pleasure of dancing with her, by 
declaring that she meant to dance with Tom. The dance began to a 
sort of rhythmical accompaniment by Mr. Burdekin, who intoned 
‘Tops advance, retire, and cross. Balance at corners. (Very nice, 
Miss Grimstone!) More abandon, Master Chawner! Lift the feet 
more from the floor. Not so high as that! Oh, dear me! that last 
figure over again. And slide the feet, oh, slide the feet! (Master 
Baltitude, you’re leaving out all the steps!’) Paul was dragged, un- 
willing but unresisting, through it all by his partner, who jerked and 
pushed him into his place without a word, being apparently under 
strict orders from the governess not on any account to speak to the 
boys. After the dance the couples promenaded in a stiff but stately 
manner round the room to a dirge-like march scraped upon the 
violin, the boys taking the parts of ladies, jibbing away from their 
partners in a highly unlady-like fashion, and the boy burdened with 
the companionship of the younger Miss Mutlow walking along ina 
very agony of bashfulness. ‘I suppose,’ thought Paul, as he led the 
way with Miss Mary Mutlow, ‘if Dick were ever to hear of this, 
he’d think it funny. Oh, if I ever get the upper hand of him again 
How much longer, I wonder, shall I have to play the fool to 
this infernal fiddle !’ But, if this was bad, worse was to come. 
There was another pause, in which Mr. Burdekin said blandly, ‘1 
wonder now if we have forgotten our Scotch hornpipe. Perhaps 
Master Bultitude will prove tiie contrary. If I remember right, he 
used to perform it with singular correctness. And, let me tell you, 
there are a great number of spurious hornpipe steps in circulation. 
Come, sir, oblige me by dancing it alone!’ This was the final 
straw. It was not to be supposed for one moment that Mr. 
Bultitude would lower his dignity in such a preposterous manner, 
Besides, he did not know how to dance the hornpipe. So he said, 
‘T shall do nothing of the sort. I’ve have had quite enough of this 
—ah—tomfoolery !'—‘ That is a very impolite manner of declining, 
Master Bultitude ; highly discourteous and unpolished. J must insist 
now—really, as a personal matter—upon your going through the 
sailor’s hornpipe. Come, you won’t make a scene, I’m sure. You'll 
oblige me, as a gentleman ?’?—‘I tell you I can’t!’ said Mr. Bultitude, 
sullenly. ‘I never did such a thing in my life; it would be enough 
to kill me, at my age!’"—‘ This is untrue, sir. Do you mean to say 
you will not dance the hornpipe ??—‘ No,’ said Paul, ‘I'll be d——d 
if Ido!’ There was unfortunately no possible doubt about the nature 
of the word used—he said it so very distinctly. The governess 
screamed and called her charges to her, Dulcie hid her face, and 
some of the boys tittered. Mr. Burdekin turned pink. ‘ After that 
disgraceful language, sir, in the presence of the fairer sex, I have no 
more to do with you. You will have the goodness to stand in the 
centre of that form. Gentlemen, select your partners for the High- 
land schottische !’ Mr. Bultitude, by no means sorry to be freed from 
the irksome necessity of dancing with a heart ill-attuned for enjoy- 
ment, got up on the form and stood looking, sullenly enough, upon 
the proceedings. The governess glowered at him now and then as a 
monster of youthful depravity ; the Miss Mutlows glanced up at him 
as they tripped past, with curiosity not unmixed with admiration, 
but Dulcie steadily avoided looking in his direction. Paul was just 
congratulating himself upon his escape, when the door opened wide, 
and the Doctor marched slowly and imposingly into the room. He 
did this occasionally, partly to superintend matters, and partly as an 
encouraging mark of approbation. He looked round the class at 
first with benignant toleration, until his glance took in the bench 
upon which Mr. Bultitude was set up. Then his eye slowly travelled 
up to the level of Paul’s head, his expression changing meanwhile to 
a petrifying glare. It was not, as Paul instinctively felt, exactly the 
position in which a gentleman who wished to stand well with those in 
authority over him would prefer to be found. He felt his heart 
turn to water within him, and stared limp and helpless at the Doctor. 
There was an awful silence (Dr. Grimstone was addicted to awful 
silences; and, indeed, if seldom strictly ‘golden,’ silence may often 
be called ‘iron’), but at last he inquired, ‘And pray what may you be 
doing up there, sir ?}—‘ Upon my soul, I can’t say,’ said Mr. Bultitude, 
feebly. ‘Ask that gentleman there with the fiddle—he knows. Mr. 
Burdekin was a good-natured, easy-tempered little man, and had 
already forgotten the affront to his dignity. He was anxious not to 
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tthe boy into more trouble. ‘Master Bultitude was a little in- 
attentive and, I may say, wanting in respect, Dr. Grimstone,’ he 
said, putting it as mildly as he could with any accuracy ; ‘so I ven- 
tured to place him there as a punishment.’ —‘ Quite right, Mr. Burde- 
kin, said the Doctor ; ‘ quite right. I am sorry that any boy of mine 
should have caused you to do so. You are again beginning your 
career of disorder and rebellion, are you, sir? Go up into the school- 
room at once, and write a dozen copies before tea-time! A very 
little more eccentricity and insubordination from you, Bultitude, and 


19 92 


you will reap a full reward,--a full reward, sir! 


Still more comic, perhaps, is the account which the poor trans- 
formed papa overhears as to enormities committed by his son in 
the sacred precincts of the counting-house itsclf :— 


“6 Yes,’ the speaker continued ; ‘ he was never, according to what I 
hear, a man of any extraordinary capacity, but he was always speken 
of asa man of standing in the City, doing a safe business, not a risky 
one, and so on, you know. So, of course, his manner, when I called, 
shocked me all the more.’—‘ Ah!’ said the other. ‘Was he violent 
or insulting, then ?—‘*No, no! I can only describe his con- 
duct as eccentric—what one might call reprehensibly eccentric 
and extravagant. I didn’t call exactly in the way of business, but 
about a poor young fellow in my house, who is, I fear, rather far 
gone in consumption, and, knowing he was a Life Governor, y’know, 
I thought he might give me a letter for the hospital. Well, when | 

i up to Mincing Lane Paul started. It was as he had feared, 
then; they were speaking of him! ‘WhenI got there, I sent in 
my card with a message that, if he was engaged or anything, I would 
take the liberty of calling at his private house, and soon. But they 
gaid he would see me. The clerk who showed me in said: “ You'll 
find hin a good deal changed, if you knew him, sir. We're very 
uneasy about him here,” which prepared me for something out of the 
common. Well, I went into a sort of inner room, and there he was, 
in his shirt-sleeves, busy over some abomination he was cooking at 
the stove, with the office-boy helping him! I never was so taken 
aback in my life. I said something about calling another time, but 
Bultitede——’ Paul groaned. The blow had fallen. Well, it was 
better to be prepared, and know the worst. ‘ Bultitude says, just 
like a great awkward schoolboy, y’ know, ‘‘ What’s your name ? How 
d’yedo? Have some hardbake,—it’s just done?’ Fancy finding a 
man in his position cooking toffee in the middle of the day, and offer- 
ing it to a perfect stranger !’--‘ Softening of the brain—must be,’ said 
theother. ‘I fear so. Well, he asked what I wanted, and I told him, 
and he actually said he never did any business now, except sign his 
name where his clerks told him. He’d worked hard all his life, he 
said, and he was tired of it. Business was, I understood him to say, 
“all rot.’ Then he wouldn’t promise me votes, or give me a letter, or 
anything, without consulting his head clerk; he seemed to know 
nothing whatever about it himself, and when that was over, he asked 
mea quantity of frivolous questions which appeared to have a sort 
of catch in them, as far as I could gather, and he was exceedingly 
angry when I wouldn’t humour him.’—‘ What kind of questions ?’— 
‘Well, really, I hardly know. I believe he wanted to know whether 
Thad rather be a bigger fool than I looked, or look a bigger fool than 
I was, and he pressed me quite earnestly to repeat some foolishness 
after him, about “ being a gold key,’’ when he said “ he was a gold 
lock.” I was very glad to get away from him, it was so distressing.’ 
—‘They tell me he has begun to speculate, too, lately,’ said the 

other. ‘ You see his name about in some very queer things. It’s a 
very pitiful affair altogether.’ Paul writhed under his seat with 
shame. How could he, even if he succeeded in ousting Dick and 
getting back his old self, how could he ever hold up his head again 
after this ?” 

It can hardly be that a writer with so genuine and hearty a 
fund of laughter-making ingenuity in him will not produce 
something more that is even better than this delicious jew 
@esprit, In the meantime, we must admit that we have not 
laughed so heartily over anything for some years back as we 
have over this “ Lesson for Fathers.” Mr. Anstey—if that be 
his real name—is full of genuine humour, as well as of know- 
ledge of the world. His remark, for instance, on the paradigms 
of verbs “irregular, almost to the verge of impropriety,” is the 
remark of a genuine humourist. 








THE MINISTER’S SON.* 
As Miss Stirling is a recruit of not long standing in the army 
of suppliers of fiction, it will not be amiss to preface the present 
notice with a word as to her style and promise for the future. 
She certainly does not belong to the class of writers who love to 
depict startling incidents, violent emotions, and vehement out- 
bursts of passion, and generally to behave as though they felt 
towards the public as the Fat Boy did towards his mistress, when 
he said, “I wants to make your flesh creep;” in other words, 
she has no affinity for the sensational school. She writes grace- 
fully and easily, rather than powerfully, and we have pot de- 
tected any marks of unusual talent, to indicate her as a rising 
star of great magnitude. But it is possible to be a star giving 
4 respectable amount of light, even though not of the first 
magnitude ; and we think we may safely prophesy that she will 
achieve sufficient popularity to ensure that any book bearing her 
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name will be very generally ordered at the circulating libraries. 
Her last work, Missing Proofs, was a very fair novel, and the 
one now under consideration is better. It is quiet, pleasant, 
wholesome, and readable, with quite enough story to make it 
interesting, as it shows the progress and gradual development 
from boyhood upwards of the hero, Ronald, the son of a Scottish 
minister. Ronald is somewhat of a rough diamond at first, and 
has a disposition in which are contradictory qualities, for he is 
at once dreamy and rash, thoughtful and impetuous. He is 
proud, clever, reserved, warm-hearted, fiery-tempered, and with 
a boyish independence that “ resented fiercely the slightest hint 
which implied an assertion of superiority in the person who 
uttered it;” though possessing great real refinement of nature, 
yet his huffiness and turn for mischief often caused him to get 
into scrapes on purpose, and to assume a roughness and boister- 
ous wildness that are foreign to his real self, merely from love 
of opposition, and in order to shock people. Military dis- 
cipline seems obviously adapted to correct the faults and bring 
out the virtues of a nature like his, and he has a fancy 
for it himself, craving earnestly to enter the Army, with an 
apparently instinctive consciousness of what is for his own 
good. His desire is strenuously opposed by his parents, who 
destine him for the same profession as his father, and for awhile 
he shrinks from thwarting them; at last, however, he makes up 
his mind to assert himself, runs away from home, and enlists as 
a private in a Highland regiment. His soldiering polishes him, 
and changes him from a raw, ungovernable boy iato a noble, 
self-controlled man, and we watch him gathering laurels and 
rising from the ranks in the Cabul campaign. One of the 
strongest influences of his life is his love for the heroine, whose 
social position is above his, and who loves and marries another 
man, but whom he regards always with an unswerving and 
chivalrous devotion, which began in childish days, when they 
were playmates together. However hopelessly out of his reach 
she may at one time appear to be, yet he wins her 
at last; and in that, as in other ways, his career seems 
intended to exemplify the proverb, “ Tout vient & point & qui 
sait attendre ;’’ but then it must be remarked that he was one of 
those who know how to wait so as to deserve also. During 
the time of waiting his character gained and matured by its 
training, so that his history may well recall Carlyle’s saying in 
Sartor Resartus, “The Man is the spirit he worked in; not what 
he did, but what he became.” 

We do not think that any one can read this book carefully with- 
out coming to the conclusion that the author's chief thought was 
to make it the study of an uncommon character, and of the effect 
produced thereon by various influences. In this object she has 
succeeded to some extent, but we doubt her having managed to 
express the idea latent in her own mind, so as to impress it with 
equal force upon the minds of other people. The study is good, 
as far as it goes, but might with advantage have been made 
more prominent, and been more clearly brought out, than it 
is. It is hardly as strongly marked and insisted on as it ought 
to be, considering that it is the leading feature and connecting 
link of everything else in the book. The heroine is a nice 
young lady, with plenty of good points about her; but we con- 
fess we did not discover in her character anything sufficiently 
out of the common to account for her extraordinary attractive- 
ness, and to justify the promptitude with which every one who 
comes near her, high and low, male and female, succumbs to 
her charms. There were one or two descriptions of London 
streets in Missing Proofs which showed the author to be 
capable of painting a scene easily and graphically with few 
touches, and the subjoined extract from the Minister’s Sou 
evinces the same skill ; it evidently puts into words some of the 
sad glimpses of life that may be and are shadowed out to an 
observant and sympathetic person sitting at a window in a big 
town, watching the figures that come and go outside :— 

“ On one winter night he strolled down the High Street, observing 
idly the groups crowded below the flaring gas. Here, at the door of 
a public-honse, hideous laughter rose from a knot of idlers, as a de- 
spairing wife, with vehement words and gestures, tried to drag her 
half-drunken husband away. Lower down, haggard, poorly-clad women 
drove hard bargains at a butcher’s open shop-front, for it was Satur- 
day night. Beyond these, the whole street was lit with a red glare, 
for, between flaring torches, a clown with merry antics was begging 
the crowd to walk up and see the wonderful sights within his brightly 
painted van. On the other side of the van, where the shadows were 
darkest, crouched a solitary figure,—a woman, scantily clad, her 
white face turned blankly to the mist above her, unheeding the laugh 
and stir, deaf to the clown’s jest, blind to his streaming torchlight, 


for on her knee lay the thin body of a child newly dead. Ronald 
stopped, horror-struck, full of pity that he knew not how to express, 
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and with a vague idea of heip looked up and down the street, to see 
if there were acab at hand. There was none; but as he glanced 
down the hill where the street was quieter and the blue mist hung 
softly, he saw a dark figure coming quickly towards him. It wasa 
young man he knew by sight and name, a true minister, whose warm 
and living faith was 
* Above all chances and all churches,’ 

As he advanced, his eye fell on the miserable woman, and in a 
moment he was at her side. Ronald could see the motionless head 
gradually droop, the listless hands suddenly raised to the face, and he 
guessed that the merciful tears had come. The minister took from 
his own shoulders a plaid, in which he tenderly wrapped the tiny 
child, and lifting it in his arms and telling the mother to lean on him, 
he passed on his way. Ronald followed for a little distance, and saw 
that he paused twice: once to speak to the wife whose husband had 
left her, and who was now rating the crowd; and at the sound of his 
voice she grew still, and slipped away home. Again he stopped, and 
this time the sobbing woman beside him bent, at his suggestion, to 
comfort and direct a toddling bairn that had lost its way. After that, 
he and his companion moved on into the narrowing darkness of the 
street, and Ronald saw them no more. But his heart was touched for 
the moment, and he asked himself what better life ke could wish than 
to scatter help and comfort about his path, as this brave Christian 
was doing. Boy as he was, he did not consider whether he would 
ever reach the same serene heights of faith, but assumed that he 
could, if he would, do work such as he had seen that night.” 

As the book does not deal in violent sensations and emotions, 
there is, of course, no need for the introduction of any de- 
sperately wicked person; there is, however, a mean, lying 
mischief-maker, who plays the part of the villain in the story, 
and who, we are happy to say, gets his deserts in the end. We 
single out this point for especial commendation, in hopes of 
encouraging other writers to imitate Miss Stirling in this matter, 
for novelists now-a-days are rather too fond of letting off their 
villains without any proper retribution for their misdeeds, and 
that is a proceeding against which we set our face steadily. 
When the best feelings of one’s nature have been rubbed up 
perpetually by some person during three volumes, and when at 
last one feels sure one is about to enjoy the satisfaction of 
seeing that person overtaken by justice (poetical or otherwise), 
it is in the last degree aggravuting to have the anticipated luxury 
snatched away, by some high-toned individual stepping in with 
scruples as to the morality of revenge, suggestions that the 
sinner will be adequately punished by being left to the stings of 
his own conscience, and all that sort of thing. The arguments 
of that high-toned person are probably such as we are quite un- 
able to gainsay conscientiously; but we resent his interference 
all the same, and invariably regard him with strong aversion, 
and feel that he has defrauded us of our just due. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
eee Cee 

A Complete Guide to the Game of Chess, from the Alphabet to the 
Solution and Construction of Problems. By H.F.L. Meyer. (Griffith 
and Farran.)—This is rather a fantastic guide to chess, inasmuch as 
it gives new names to almost all the pieces, in order that they may 
be symbolised by the successive letters K L M N O. Thus K is 
King, L stands for Lady Queen, M (the rook) for Monument, N (the 
bishop) for Neighbour (because he is neighbour to King or Queen), 
and O (the knight) for Overleaper. We see no particular gain in 
the use of these letters for the pieces, certainly none sufficiently great 
to compensate for this fantastic nomenclature, which renders the 
book at first strange and uscless to the student who has not 
mastered this nomenclature. Otherwise, Mr. Meyer seems a skilful 
player, and a good teacher, of this delightful game. 

Sermons, &c.—Short Readings for the Christian Year, Part IL, 
“Easter to Advent” (Skeflington), is a continuation of a book 
intended, we presume, for the instruction of invalids and others 
who cannot attend public worship. The “ 
verses of Scripture, 


teadings”’ are simple 
expositions of a few appropriate to the 
ecclesiastical season; and as they contain very 
graphical and historical information, they are suitable for the 
class of readers often to be found in our farm-houses and at 
the back of handsome- 
looking book, and would gratify as well as edify, if lent or given 
There is nothing Ritualistic 


useful geo- 





shops in country towns. It is a 
to people of the class indicated. 
or narrow in its teachings, the writer quoting equally from Bunyan, 
Livingstone, Dante, and Augustine. Very different from this, and 
yet more different from books with a title similar to its own, is The 
Doctrine of the Cross, by the Rev. E. P. Scrymgour, B.A. (George 





Bell and Sons.)—The author, who is Lecturer on English Literature 
in King’s College, addresses himself to the cultured and the thought- 
ful, and such readers must judge for themselves whether a certain 
amount of obscurity which we find in his style be due to a want of 
clear comprehension in the author’s mind, or to the transcendental 
manner in which he has chosen to treat the subject. We hope, 





~ Py Da rie, 
at any rate, it is not due to the “ careless ill-humour and p 
ers 


versity ” which he seems to think can alone cause misinter 
tation of the meaning. It is quite possible for any one om 
even as earnestly and as reverently as Mr. Serymgour does . 
fail occasionally in making his meaning quite clear when writi 4 
in so unfamiliar a manner, on subjects with which most people — 
familiar. Before selecting a passage which seems to afford a Wehas 
key to the general line of thought, we will give the headings of es 
chapters, as affording some help in apprehending it. After a 
“Prolegomena’’ come,—(1), ‘‘ The Spiritual Postulate ;” (2), « =, 
Conflict of Ideas ;”’ (3), “ The Community of Consciousness,” (4), 
“The Creator-Father ;”” (5), “The Christian Idea;” (6), « Redem i 
tion ;”? (7), “The Doctrine of Love.’ In the chapter on “ The 
Christian Idea” occurs the following passage, which we give as a 
specimen of the mode of thought :—‘‘ If, now, we consider that for 
nearly two thousand years we have lived under the light of Christ ; 
that, notwithstanding the corruptions of the world, which haye wala 
well-nigh to the heart even of the Church itself, the Christian spirit 
has been present and powerful among us, it is not surprising that our 
previous inquiry into the secret of our actual life should haye re- 
vealed the same idea which we now recognise as distinctly Christian, 
That which we previously approached philosophically as the ethical 
idea, we now recognise historically as the Christian idea. And the 
apprehension of this idea as the true interpretation of Christian his. 
tory, while it confirms our previous conception thereof, gives to that 
conception practical vitality. We were led to conceive the ethica} 
idea—the basis of our moral life—as the community of consciousness, 
possessing spiritual unity in God. And this conception now enables 
us to interpret the power of Christ over men through conscious com. 
munion with the Father. We see him, in fulfilment of the office of 
the Christ, meeting in mortal conflict the powers of darkness, and 
rising victorious over death ; we behold him rising in the eyes of men 
to the throne of the Eternal Father, yet abiding with them by his 
spirit. We behold him as the Son of God, begotten of the Father for 
the office of the Christ, that he might raise the spirits of mankind, 
faithless to their inheritance, from their death in sin, together with 
himself, to the enjoyment of their birth-right as sons of God.” The 
obscurity to which we have referred occurs chiefly in the earlier 
chapters, and we especially feel inclined to quarrel with the axiom on 
page 13, that ‘“ Idea is what is known to be true.” We have next 
some books on kindred subjects, written by those whom we might 
term the “skirmishers” of the Church militant ; who make excur- 
sions into regions wherein the main body is hardly prepared to follow 
them at present, though aware of the fact that there is much land 
yet to be possessed. Amongst these, the late George Dawson, of 
Birmingham, is represented by a fresh volume of sermons, preached, 
with one exception, during the two last years of his life, called 
The Authentic Gospel, and edited by his successor in the ministry, 
George St. Clair, F.G.S. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—The remarks in the 
first sermon, ‘‘ Christ Verifies Christ,” on the reading of the Apocry- 
phal Books are specially interesting; and, indeed, the whole series of 
sermons is, as the editor remarks in his preface, ‘‘as full of rational 
piety and devotional beauty as those which preceded them, and not 
less characteristic in style.’? We cannot help wishing they were not 
also characterised, in some few instances, by a rashness of expres- 
sion calculated, it seems to us, to mar or even to distort the effect 
which it was the desire of their author to produce. At the same 
time, strict fidelity to those who are gone from amongst us is always 





to be admired, and we have no business to excise passages from their 
writings, even though we might believe that in the fuller light they 
now enjoy they see farther than they did then. Some passages in 
that very wise sermon on “‘ Unreasoning Feeling Rejected by Christ” 
will illustrate what we mean, as also some remarks in the otherwise 
most instructive one on “Salvation by Charity; but we will 
not quote these, nor some exquisitely poetical passages which 
are most tempting, but which readers had better enjoy for 
themselves in their own appropriate setting, except this one 
on “Mary’s Passionate Love Accepted :’—“ Why had she done 
well? Because her whole soul was in it; aud where the whole soul 
is in anything, arithmetic has naught to dowith it. ... .. The Lord 
accepted this gift of Mary’s, because it came last. She had been 
contemplative, she had heard his word, had sat at his feet, and last, 
not first, came the spikenard, the outpoured ointment, the anointed 
feet wiped with the hair of her head. Because this passion-flower 
was rooted right down in the heart and conscience and intellect of 
the woman, the Lord Jesus rebuked Judas, and said,—‘ Let her alone; 
what do you understood of her emotion and passion, her holy depth 
of love?’ It was emotion without depth, flowers without roots, 
kisses where no love is, attentions without sympathy, the door 
thrown open when the wishes would shut it, words of welcome 
accorded you when no music is heard in your footstep till you are 
going away,—these were the things Christ put aside. .... . These 
things are hateful. But where the fair water-lily, rising from the 
very bottom of the pool, deep-rooted, slow-climbing, at last reaches 
the light and bursts forth into glory,—Christ loves the flowers. 
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Instead of rejecting Mary, he said, ‘Let her alone.’’?——Our next 
k of the kind, The God-Man, an inquiry into the character and 
nees of the Incarnation of Christ (Elliot Stock), is, as its 


in his preface, “speculative, and not dogmatic,” | 
| 


boo 
evide 
author states : : ‘ 
and should therefore be avoided by those who think speculation, 


even of a reverent kind, inadmissible when applied to the per- 
gon of the Redeemer. Those, on the contrary, who feel that no 
advance is ever made in knowledge without a preceding speculative 
excursion, will find much to interest them in this moderate-sized 
yolame. The anonymous author reminds one both of the American 
writer, Sears, and of the line of thought pursued in some of the chapters 
of “Ecce Homo.”’ It is ditficult to give in a few words the main 
track of such speculation so as not to mislead, but we may remark that 
the idea of the progressive human consciousness of Jesus is applied, not 


eee | 
| 
| 


only to his own w. rk as Mediator, but to his own personality ; and | 


one chapter of the book is devoted to the explanation of disputed 
passages of Scripture, with this idea for the key. The second part» 
«The Theophany,”’ considers ‘‘ Jesus” in relation to “society,” to 
art,” to “ morality,” to ‘polities,’ and to ‘religion.” We give 
the concluding sentence of this last chapter, and also what the author | 
calls a “free paraphrase from an ancient father,’’ omitting only the 
Greek quotation :—“The object of the present work will be at- 
tained, if more of reality has been secured in the conception of what- | 
ever minds, for the personality of Jesus, for Christianity is not a 
creed, nor a dogma, nor a Church, nor a book, but a personality ; | 
Christianity is Christ.” | 
Jesus Christ as the Son of God, this is indeed a true attitude, but it is 
Rather it is as the Son of Man, as God mani- 
It is better not 
to mince matters, but to declare boldly that God is not a being with | 
into relation, ‘No man hath seen God | 


? 


” 


“When you dispose yourselves to adore 


not a complete one. 
fested in the flesh, that he commands our adoration. 


athe 


euy 


whom we can come dire 
His ways are not as our ways, neither his thoug 
We may admire the manifestations of wisdom, or be 


at any time.’ hts as 
our thoughts. 
grateful for the expressions of goodness, in his natural or spiritual | 
providence. A Bein 
that is at once Infinity and a Person, that is in every point of Space 


Bat of Uimself, we can form no conception. 


oe 
5 | 

* oe fp | 
and yet an individual Spirit, that is forgiving and merciful though | 
possessing perfect knowledge, and that is righteous without having | 
the possibility of the exercis 


Being of whom we can have no comprehension, and who lies outside | 


e 


of humility or self-derial,—this is a 

i 
the possibility of our sympathy. ‘1 have swept Space with my tele- | 
scope, exclaims the philosopher, ‘and have failed to find God any- | 
where’... . . Bub the reason is that the philosopher cannot bring | 
God into his focus. 


letters were a mile in height, who could read the name ‘ Jehovah’? It | 


You can read letters a foot high, but if the | 


is principally and primarily in this sense that Jesus is mediator | 


between God and man. God inhis person becomes comprehensible, | 
and capable of our affection and our allegiance. 


God, but it is the Only-begotten that hath declared him. Jesus i 


No man hath seen 


s the 
brightness of his glory brought into a human focus, the express image 


of his person in the form of man. ‘Thus, God is brought down to be 


areal person for us. ‘He that hath seen me,’ cries Jesus, ‘hatl 


1 
seen the Father; and how sayest thou, then. Show us the Father ?? ” 


There is, in the chapter on Art, with a long note in the appendix, a 
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| the picture already present in my mind. 
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; Christmas, the anniversary of the murder. 


1 continuance of the present Bonus rate till death, if happening 


shown by their adding £80,000 tu the sums | C 


most interesting discussion, into which we have not space now to 
enter, on “ The Poetry in the Language of Jesus.” 

A True Story of the Western Pacific in 1879-1880. 3y Hugh 
Hastings Romilly. (Longmans.)—A very curious story this is, and 


| as Mr. Romilly pledges his word for its truth and gives all the cir- 


cumstances, well worth notice. The scene was Rotumah, a little 
island between three and four hundred miles north of Fiji. The 
chiefs of Rotumah, finding the place ruined by incessant civil war, 
agreed to ask for annexation to England. Sir Arthur Gordon, 
Governor of Fiji, consented to forward their petition to England, and 
in the interval which must intervene before an answer could be 
received, to send a relative of his own, Mr. Arthur Gordon, to advise 
them. Mr. Gordon went, taking with him an Australian half-caste, 
Thomas Simpson by name, to act as interpreter; and Mr. Romilly went 
to Rotumah a few weeks afterwards. The half-caste murdered a 
native, Kimueli by name, who seems to have been aware of a robbery 
which the man had committed. Mr. Romilly was called in to see 
the dying man—for he was not killed on the spot—and particularly 
noticed the way in which his head was bandaged. “ A piece of coarse 
cloth was over the top of the head, and round it, to keep it in its place, 
were strips of banana-leaves. The whole was secured with cotton and 
Thomas. Simpson was tried for the murder, found 
guilty, and condemned to twenty-one years’ imprisonment. About six 
months afterwards Mr. Romilly returned to Rotumab, which was by 
this time annexed, to act as Deputy-Con:missioner till a resident magis- 
trate should be appointed. Throughout his stay, which circumstances 
prolonged beyond his expectation, he was in the habit of receiving 
daily visits from a certain native, Albert Alipati by name. These visits 
were, much to his surprise, suddenly suspended. 


strings of fibre.” 


Seeing the man, 
Albert’s answer was,—“ Me ’fraid; dead 
When asked, “ What dead man?’ he replied, 
Mr. Romilly thought nothing of it. Such fears were 
universal. But evidence accumulated. The interpreter answered that 
Kimueli had certainly been seen; every one in the neighbouring vil- 
So Mr. Romilly determined to watch. 


he asked him the reason. 
2 


man, he walks! 
“ Kimueli.”” 


This was 


| his experience:—“I certainly saw about a hundred yards off what 


appeared to be the ordinary figure of a native advancing. He had 
something tied round his head, as yet I could not see what... . 


A recollection of having seen that figure was forcing itself upon my 
mind more strongly every moment, and suddenly the exact scene 
when I had gone with Gordon to visit the murdered man, came back 
on my mind with great vividness. There was the same man in front 
of me, his face covered with blood, and a dirty cloth over his head, 
kept in its place with banana-leaves, which were secured with fibre 


and cotton-thread. There was the same man, and there was the 


| bandage round his head, leaf for leaf, and tie for tie, identical with 


‘By Jove! it is Kimueli!’ 


” They followed the figure to the 


J said to Allardyce, in a whisper. 
edge of the bush. 
all trace of him. 


There, though it was bright moonlight, they lost 
Curiously enough, the day of the appearance was 
It was never seen again. 
Kimueli, one might say, was satisfied, when he had been seen by the 
white chief. Mr. Romilly has some curious things to tell us, apart 
from this strange story, about Rotumah, and his little book is worth 
reading. 
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ventions of a like nature, Pepsi ne has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issn d from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Bassell Square, London. 


APOLLINARIS.. EG, 








by the 


“EARL SPENCER, K.G., 
Pres. International Med. Exhi- 
bition, August, 1881, referred 
to APOLLINARIS as a 
TYPICAL BEVERAGE, AP- 
PROVED by the FACULTY.” 

Sanitary Record, March, 1882. 


THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS,” 





SYMEONIS DUNHELMENSIS OPERA OMNIA. 
Now ready, Vol. I., royal 8vo, pp. 438, price 103, half-bound. 


YMEONIS MONACHI HISTORIA ECCLESIAE 

KJ DUNHELMENSIS; Eadem Historia deducta, incerto Au-:tore, usque ad 
A.D, 1144: Sequuotar Varii Tractatus, in quibus de Sancto Cuthberto et Danelmo 
agitur ; Epistula Symeonis de Archiepiscopis Eboraci: Carmen Aedelwualfi; Vita 
S. Bartholomae i; Vita S. Oswaldi R2gis et Martyris. Edited by T. ARNoLD, MLA. . 
Univ. Coll., Oxon, Published by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’ s Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

*,* The Second and concluding Volume will contain Symeon’s “ Historia 
Regum,” &e. 

London: Lonamans and Co. and Trusyer and Co. Oxford: Parker and Co. 
Cambridge: MacmiLLan and Co. Edinburgh: A, and C, BLacx, and DovGias 
and Fouts. Dublin: A. THom and Co. 


PEADING CASES for the 
Price 2s 6d each. 


Ss BI 


Price 2s 6d each, 


“SPECTATOR” 


N DIN G 





May be had by order through any oe or Newsagent, or at tho Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W 





SCIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT. 
ORMAL SCHOOL of SCLENCE 
and ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, South Ken- 
sington and Jermyn Street. The Session 1882 83 will 
open on October 2nd, 1882. The Prospectus may be 
obtained from the REGISTRAR, Normal School of 
Science, South Kensington, 8.W. 


U NFURNISHED ROOMS.—A 

LADY, occupied in London work, wishe: to 
mect Two other Ladies who would join her in taking 
a House next October, with a picturesque River view, 
on the Embankment, near Westminster.—Apply, by 
letter, to Miss TowNsuEND, 26 Grosvenor Road, West- 
minster. Reference allowed to the Hon. Lady Bri ind, 
Spe aker’s House. 


k= SLLY COLLE GE, TAVISTOCK, 
DEV‘ 


Heap Master—R, we TAYLOR, M.A. 





First-Grade School. Boys prepared for the 
Universitics, Army, Navy, and other Exam‘nations. 
Junior Boys prepared for the Public Schoo!s, 

Healthy si uation, spacious and airy buildings, 
darge playground, fives courts, gymnasium, carpen- 
ter’s shop. 

Fees for Boarders, £24 per Term. 

Next Term begins September 22nd. 

Apply to the Head Master. 


ESTON -SUPER-MARE.—A 
WIDOW LADY, with children, having good 


honse and garden, wishes to TAKE CHARGE of ONE 


or TWO other CHILDREN requ’ring Sea Air, Edu. 
eation if required. References exchanz zed.—Mrs, 


PERRY, 4 Lint< yn Villas, 





ILL HILL SCHOOL. 


Heap MasteEr—RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., 
D. Lit. and M.A., Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond. 
Asststant-Masters—J. A. H. Murray, E:q., L4.D. 
Edin., B.A. Lond.; H. A. Erlebach, Esq., B.A. 
Loud.; T. T. Jeffery, Esq., M.A. of Peterhouse, 
Camb., 9th Classic in 1877; F. Stock, Esq., D. Lit. 
and M.A., Fellow of Univ. Coll., London ; A. E. 
Hudson, Esq., M.A. of Oriel Col'., Oxford; R. 
Temperley, Esq., B.A., Queen’s Coll., Camb., 5th 

Senior Optime in 1881, and others. 

MICHAELMAS TERM commences on THURS- 
DAY, September 21. For admission of boys to the 
S-hool-house, apply to Dr. WEYMOUTH, the Hiad 
Master; for the Boarding-house, apply to the Board- 
ing-house Master, Dr. FREDERICK STOCK, Burton 
Bank, Mill Hill, N.W. 


YV ALTA M HOUSE, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (Danghters of the late 
Rey. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 


mem HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Shepperton, near London, 

HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, B.A. (C.C.C., 
Oxford), and MALCOLM HEARD, B.A. (0.C.C., 
Oxford, late A-si-tant-Master at Sedbergh), PRE- 
PARE BOYS for the Public Schoo's. Terms, £125. 
—For prozpectus and references, apply to Long ST. 


| CLAIR FEILDEN, Es}, HWallifurd, Middlese 





ALVERN COLLEGE. 
M 


The NEXT TERM begins is September 

22nd. ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 9 a.m. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, Mob 20th. 
For partienlars, apply to HENRY ALDRICH, 
Esq., Secretary. 


LIFTO N- H 1G. H “SCHOOL for 
LS. 
PRE amar = ie Council. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., 
Head Master of Clifton College. 
Heap Mistress.—Miss WOODS. 


The THIRD TERM of 1882 will begin on SATUR- 
DAY, September 16th. 

Applic: ition for admission should be made to the 
Honorary Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, +) 
Canynge Square, Clifton. 

Prospectuses can be obtained by application to the 
Hon. Secretary, or at the Clifton Chronicle Office, or 
at the School. 

Mrs. HAIGH, No. 77 Pembroke Road, has been 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders, Pupils 
attending the High School. For terms apply ‘to Mrs. 
Haigh. 


N ELE CT MORNING (CLASSES for 
GIRLS (opened in 1876) are held in ASHLEY 
PLACE, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.—For nomina- 
on for m, and particulars as to the Course of 











Stas, rofessors, Fees, pig as, &c., address 
CARP i ‘TER, Head Mist. 2 Stockwell 
Road, 8.W. 
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—_—_ 
UNIVERSITY, 
V IcTO DiS. sma. 
BESSION 1882-3. 


+miné Intermediate, and Final _Examina- 
arta the Degrees of B.A. and B.Sc. will be held 


in the Owens College, in October next, commencing 
in 


on the 4th. inary Examination is open to all persons 
The Pretmatriculated, the other Examinations only 

pag who have studied in a College of the 

University. ssiring to Matrieulate can do so by 
Liew a -— Sogistrar’s Office in the Owens 

ao Manchester, between the hours of 11 a.m. 

Tne. on any day from October 2nd, to October 

mb eelusive, or on any subsequent Tuesday in 
’ 


of the Statutes and Regulations of the 
ill be forwarded on application. — 
A. BENTLEY, Registrar. 


October: 
Copies 
University w' 


WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA 

O UNIVERSITY (MANCHESTER). 

SESSION, 1882-3. 
Principal— J. G. GREENWOOD, LL D. 

1.—DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND LAW. ‘ 
= Professor, J. G. Greenwood, B.A. 
er a. Camb., Fell. Univ. Coll. Lond.” 
Latiu ‘and Comparative Philology—Prof. A. 8S. 
Wilkins, M.A. Camb. and Lond., LL.D. St. And., 
Fell. Univ. Coll. Lond. scien 
English Literature and History—Prof. A. W.W ard, 
LL.D. Glas., M.A., late Fell. of St. Peter's Coll. 


Bh Language—Smith Professor, T. Northcote 
Poller, M.A., late Fell. Christ’s Coll. Camb. 

Iogic and Mental and Moral Philosophy—Prof. 
Robert Adamson, M.A. Edinb. 

Political Economy—Prof. J. E, Crawford Munro, 
LL.D., Faulkner Prof. of Polit. Econ. and Com. 
Science, and Cobden Lecturer in Polit. Econ. 

Jurisprudence and Law—Prof. Alfred Hopkinson, 
wh. B.C.L., late Stowell Fell. of Univ. Coll. 
Oxford; Prof. J. E, Crawford Munro, LL.M. Camb., 

LL.D. 


LL.D. 
iental Languages—Prof. T. Theodores. 

pe newer and Literature—Lecturer, J. F. H. 
Lallemand, B.-és-Se. 

German Language and Literature—Lecturer, Herman 
Hager, Ph.D. red 

Freehand Drawing—Lecturer, William Walker. 

Harmony and Musical Compcsition—Lecturers, 
Edward Hecht, Henry Hiles, Mus D. 

IlL—DEPARTMENT OF SCIFNCE AND 
ENGINEERING. 

Pure Mathematics—Prof. Thomas Barker, M.A., late 
Fell. Trin. Cull. Camb. 

Applied Mathematics—Beyer 
Schuster, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

Physies—Langworthy Professor, Balfour Stewart, 

.D., M.A. Edinb., F.R.S.; Prof. Thomas H. Gore, 

M.A. Edinb. 

Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Geometrical and 
Mechanical Drawinz—Beyer Professor, Osborne 
Reynolds, M.A., F.R.S., late Fell. Queen’s Coll. 


Professor, Arthur 


Camb. 

Chemistry and Metallurgy—Prof. H. E. Roscoe, 
LL.D., Ph.D., V.P.R.S. 

Organic Chemistry—Prof. C. Schorlemmer, F.R S. 

Zoology—Beyer Professor, A. Milnes Marshall, M.D., 
M.A., D.Se., Fell. of St. John’s Coll. Camb. 

Botany—Prof. W. C. Williamson, F.R.S. 

Physiology and Histology—Brackenbury Professor, 
Arthur Gamgee, M.D. Ed nb., F.R.S. 

Geology and Palwontology, Pbysiozgraphy—Prof. W. 
Boyd Dawkins, M.A. Oxon., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

Mineralogy and Petrology—Lecturer, Charles A. 
Burghardt, Ph.D. 

II].—MEDICAL DEPARTMENT.—SESSION 1882.3. 

Dean of the Medical School—ARTHUR GAMGEE, 

MD., F.R.S. 
WINTER SESSION, 

Physiology and His'ology—Brackenbury P1ofessor, 
A. Gamgee, M.D., F.R-S. 

Anatomy, De:criptive and Practical—Prof. Morrison 
Watson, M.D., F.RS.E. 

Comparatiye Anatomy—Prof. A. Milnes Marshall, 

A., D.Se. 

H. E. Ph.D., LL.D., 

Organic Chemistry—Prof. C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S. 

Clinical Medicine—Prof. William Roberts, M.D., 
F.R.S., F.R.C.P. 

Principles and Practice of Medicine—Prof. John E. 
Morgan, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Surgery—Prof, Edward Lund, F.R.C.S. 

oe Surgery—Thomas Jone:, M.B., B.S., 


Chemistry —Prof. Roscoe, 
V.P.R.S. 


Pathology and Morbid Anatomy—Prof. J. Dreschfeld, 

» M.R.C.P. 

Surgical Pathology—Aifred H. Young, M.B., F.R.C.S. 

SUMMER SESSION. 

Practical Physiology and Histology—Brackenbury 
Professor, A. Gamgee, M.D., F.R.S. 

— pat Anatomy—Prof - Morrison Watson, M.D., 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women—Prof. John Thor- 
burn, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

Diseases of Children—Henry Ashby, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
ateria Medica and Therapeutics—Pro*. J 
Leech, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

=. gurispradence—C. J. Cullingworth, M.D., 

Hygiene and Public Health—Arthur Ransome, M.D., 

Practical or Histology—Prof. J. Dreschfeld, 

-D., M R.C.P. 
Mental Diseases—George W. Mould, M.R.C.S. 


Opthalmo'ozy—David Little, M.D. 
Pative Surgery—Thomas Jones, M.B., B.S., 


Practical “Chemistry—Prof. H. E. Roscoe, LL.D., 


Comparative Embryology—Prof. A. Milnes Marshall, 
Boten oa? D.Se. 
otany—Prof. W. C. Williamson, F.R.S. 
IV.—DEPARTMENT OF EVENING CLASSES. 
Classes conducted by the Professors and Lecturers 





of the College and external Lecturers, are held 
during the Winter Months in nearly all the Arts and 
Science subjects. 

The NEXT SESSION wll open in the several 
Departments on October 2nd and following days. 

Candidates for admission must not be under 14 
years of age, and those under 16 will be required to 
pass a Preliminary Examination in English, Arith- 
metic, and klementary Latin. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments, and of 
Eutrance and other Scholarships, amounting in the 
aggregate to about £1,500 a year, may be obtained at 
Mr. CORNISH’S, Piccadilly, aud at other Book- 
sellers in Manchester, and they will be forwarded 
from the College, un applicat‘on. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End, E. 
The SESSION 1882-3 will commence on Monday, 
October 2nd, 1882. FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value £60, £40 £30, and £20, will be offered for 
competition at the erd of September to new Students. 
Fees for Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas 
in one payment, or 100 guineas in three instalments. 
All resident and other Hospital appointments are 
free. The resident appointments consist of Five 
Honse-Physicianci:s, Five House-Surgeone‘es, and 
One Accoucheurship; Two Dressers, and Two 
Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. Special 
entrics may be made for Medical and Surgical 
Pract'ce. ‘The London Hospital is now in direct 
communication by rail and tram with all parts of the 
Metropolis. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
S T. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, HYDE-PARK 
CORNER, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
MONDAY. October 2nd. with au Introductory Address 
by Dr. Herbert Watney, at 4 p.m. 

The William Brown £100 and £40 Exhibitions are 
open to all Perpetual Studen‘s, 

The Two Brackenbury Prizes of £30 each, Sir 
Charles Clarke’s Prize, the Thompson Medal, the 
Treasurer’s, Brodie, Acland, Pollock, Johnson, and 
General-Proficiency Prizes, are open to all Students. 

The appointments of House-Physician and House- 
Surgeon, of which there are four, tenable each for one 
year, are awarded by competition, and no charge is 
made by the Governors of the Hospital for board or 
residence. 

Clerkships and Dressership:, and all the minor 
appointments, are given without extra fees. 

A prospectus of the School and further information 
may be obtained by personal applicition, between 
one and three p.m.; or by letter addressed to the Dean, 
at the Hospital. 


I OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER, 
FEstTaBLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1845. 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE, 
For Intending LAND OWNERS AND OccuUPIERS, 
Lanp AGENTS, SuRVEYORS, COLONISTS, &c. 
The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
in connection, aud i, a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
Acres, 


PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Duce, Chairman. 
The Rizht Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
= Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
P 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, 0.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William Jchn Edmonds, Esq. 

Major 'T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Stery-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 3rp. 
IGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN, 

; SOMERVILLE HALL, OXFORD. 
President of the Council—Rev. J. PERCIVAL, 

President of Trinity College. 

Principal of the Hall—Miss M. SHAW-LEFEVRE. 

Additional accommodation for TEN STUDENTS 
has been provided by the building of a new wing, 
which will be opened in October next; when, also, 
Two Exhibitions, tenable at the Hall, will be awarded, 
after examination :—1. The Clothworkers’ Exhibition 
of £35 a year, for three years. 2. An Exhibition of 

25 a year, for two years. Names of Candidates 
shonld be sent in before October 1st, to the PRIN- 
CIPAL, from whom further information can be 
obtained. 


S* ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
COMPANY (Litited). 

ST. LEONARD'S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

This SCHOOL prov des for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN a THOROUGH EDUCATION at a 
MODERATE COST. Honse Girls received from the 
age of nine. Next Term begins on October 3rd. Full 
information and forms for nomination may be 
obtained from the HEAD MISTRESS. b5 


OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 

GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on THURS- 

DAY, September 28th. Pupils prepared for the 

Sen‘or and Junior Oxford Local Examinations. Fees, 

3 gnineas ana 4§ guineas a term.—For Prospectus 
and farther particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


OARDING SCHOOL for LADIES, 
Thorn Bank, Manchester Roal, Buxton, Derby- 


shire.—The Principal, Miss GEDDES, is assisted by 


a resident Parisienne, and a large staff of good Visit- 
ing Masters. 

The CHRISTMAS TERM BEGINS on SEPTEM- 
BER 20th, 








TNIVERSITY COLLEGE. London. 
—The PROFESSORSHIP of SANSKRIT is 
VACANT. Applications for the Appointment will 
be received on or before October 10th. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 
[ J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London. 





The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 2nd. 

The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and 
ie and of SCIENCE, will BEGIN on October 
3rd. 


Instructiou is provided for Women in all subjects 
taught in the Fuculties of Arts and Laws, and of 
Science. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Regulations relating 
to the Entrance ard other Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
&e. (value about £2,000), may be obtained from the 
College, Gower Street, W.C. 

The Exawination for the Entrance Exhibitions will 
be held on the 27th and 28th of September. 

The School for Boys will reopen ou September 26th. 

The Colleze is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Riilway. 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


COLLEGE HALL for the 

RESIDENCE of WOMEN who are Studying 
at University Coliege, London, or at the London 
School of Medicine for Women. will be OPENED on 
MONDAY, October 2nd, for the accommodation of 
Ten Students, at 1 Bynz Place, Gordon Square, W.C., 
and there maintained until sufficient funds have been 
subscribed for the erection of a larger building, speci- 
ally adapted to the use of Women Studying in London. 
In the Hall now to be opened, each Student will have 
a private room, and the whole cost of board and 
residence will be from 57 to 75 guineas, for the Session 
of 33 weeks. Conditions of residence will be adapted 
to the wants of Student life. Full information may 
be obtained by letter from the Principal, Miss 
GROVE, 1 Byng Place. 


C OLLEGE HALL, for the 
RESIDENCE of WOMEN Studying in LONDON, 


The Executive Committee appointed at a Meeting 
heldat the Langham Hotel on March 27th, has opened 
a Temporary Hall at No. 1 Byng Place, to be used for 
the residence of Wcmen Students, until funds suffice 
for the erection of a permanent building, especially 
adapted to the purpose. 

Principal—Miss GROVE. 

Executive COMMITTEE. 
The Countess of Airlie. Miss Grove. 
Mrs. Bennett. Miss Kilgour. 
Miss Browne, Hon. Sec. C. T. Mitchell, Esq., M.A. 
Miss T. M. Biowne. Prof. Henry Morley, 
Mrs. E. H. Busk, Hon. LL.D. 
Mrs. F. Pollock. 


Treasurer. 
Mrs, Arthur Cohen. Miss S. Prideaux. 
Mrs. Edward Enfield. Mrs. Croom Rober'son. 
H. Weston Eve, Esq., M.A. | B. Samue’son, Esq., M.P. 


Prof.Carey Forster,F.R.S. | Mrs. Sargant. 

Promises of Sub:criptions and Donations to the 
Building Fund, or to the Previsional Scheme, will be 
received during the Vacat’on by the PRINCIPAL, 

Hon. Treasurer to the Building Fund, 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 











PREPARATION for ETON, 
HARROW, and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 
The Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A,, Cambridge 
(Mathematical Honours, and Le Bas University Prize 
Man, 1868), assisted by Resident Classical Tutor, 
Oxford Graduate, PREPARES SIX PUPILS, ages 
10 to 13, for the Public Schools. Large house and 
grounds, healthily situated in central Bucks. Refer- 
ences :—The Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, Professor 
Bryce, M.P.,Sir John Strachey, Sir Harry Verney, 
Bart., M.P., Rev. Brooke Lambert, and others.— 
Addres, Granborough Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 
DUCATION in GERMANY.—Mr. 
H. B. COTTERILL, M.A.. late Assistant- 
Master at Haileybury College, PREPARES about 
SIX PUPILS for English Universities, Army, Law, 
Business, &e. A Vacancy for September.—Address, 
Nyassa House, Liebig Strasse, Dresden. 


| gene ee E.— The Rev. R. 








JAMES DOBLE, an experienced and success- 
ful Tutor, RECEIVES a FEW BOYS. Practica 
instruction in Electricity, Magnetism, and Chemistry, 
aa well as in all Public-School Subjects. Terms, 105 
guineas.—Address, Harttield House. 


AST B URN 


THE GRAND HOTEL. 

Stands in its own grounds facing the Sea. Five 
minutes’ drive from the Railway Station, and close to 
the Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be 
boarded, if desired. Terms, 103 6d per day. Rooms 
only extra. 3 

No charge for attendance. Table d’hote, at separate 
tables, from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m., under the personal 
superintendence of the new Proprietors, 

CLEAVE and GASCOIGNE, 





LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, facing the Atlantic. Grounds, five acres. 
Tennis Lawn. 250 Rooms. Table d’Héte at separate 
Tables, from 6 to 8 p.m. Large Swimming Bath. 
Hot, Cold, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Water private 
Baths, Douche, Shower, &c.—Addr¢ ss the MANAGER. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, aud in. 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists, 
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UNION 
OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED 

Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital =~ .. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund mn £8: 30,000 
Reserve Liability of Pr oprietors £3, 000, 000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches rt aaa the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and I 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year, 4}-per cent. per annum 
for two years and upwards. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Baildinge Lothbury, 1 London, E.C. 

NUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 

Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
$S.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 

FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 

LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 


BANK 





Brtise EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 

AS;URANCE COMPANY, New Bridge 
Street, London, E.C. Established 1817. Empowered 
by Speci: il Act of Parliament. 

This Company being established on the Mutual 
Princip!e, all profits belong to the Members. Every 
third year a careful Valuation of the Business is 
made, and large Bonuses have been declared. The 
Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per 
Cent. on the Premiums paid. It has Policies in Force, 
assuring £3,828,318; it has an Annual Income of 
£151,407 ; it has an "Aceumul: uted Fund of £842,522; 
it has Paid in Claims, £1,042,823. 

Pro=pectuses, Copies of the last Report and Balance 
Sheets, and Board of Trade Returns, &c., can be 
obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company ; or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 

The Diree' ors are prepared to entertain Applica- 
tions for Agencies. 


JHEN iX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World, 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. — 


COMMER CTA L UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY sarialects Life, Marino. 
Capital Fully Subseribed 2,500,000 
Capital Paid up .. 250,000 
Lite Funds, in Speci ial Trust for Life 
Policvhok iers, exceed és 733, 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds |. 1 050,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall M: ul, London, SW. 





ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE, 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SRA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hen. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 
MoOpERATE PREMIUMS, 

Bonvs ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing é ross, London. 
WILLIAM J. V IAN, Secret tary. 
EST ABL ISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 


Sonthampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Cireular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

_ March 31st, 1880. 


“OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—For the 

cure of debility, bile, liver, and stomach com- 
plaints, this inappreciable medicine is so well known 
in every part of the world, and the cures performed 
by its use are so wonderful, that it now stands pre- 
eminent above all other remedies, more particularly for 
the cure of bilious and liver complaints, disorders of 
the stomach, dropsy, and debilitated constitution. A 
course of these digestive Pills painlessly but surely 
reguiates the organs of digestion, and acts most 
beneficially on the secretory and excretory organs 
generally. They expel from the secretive organs and 
the cirenlation those effete and morbific matters 
which produce inflammation, pain, fever, debility, 












and physical decay—thus annihilating, by their puri- 
fying properties, the virulence of the most painful 
and ‘devastating diseases. 





HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 


James’s Square, 5.W. 


PrESIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON, 
Vict-PRESIDENTS. 
Rigit Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | <A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
His Grace the ARCHDEACON of DUBLIN. 
TRUSTEES. 

Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Catalogue, New Edition, 1875 (1,062 pp.), price 16s ; 
to Members, 12s. Prospectuses on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Libr arian. 





FroRNISHING IRONMONGERY, 
and GENERAL 
HOUSE FURNITURE. 
Fender Frames, Baths, 
Marble ditto, Bedsteads, 
Fire-irons, Bedding, 


Furniture for 
Bedrooms, 
Dining-rooms, 
Drawing-roonas ; 


Stoves and Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, 
Gasaliers, | 
Clocks and Bronzes, 
Kitchen Utensils, | Repairs, 
Lamps, Replating. 
Range, Gas, and Hot-Water Work. Estimates free. 
The most extensive assortment of Furnishing Iron- 
mongery, &c., in the Kingdom, arranged in 30 large 
Show-rooms. 
NLECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 
1 Highest Quality. tS wear for 20 years as 
SILVI 


4 


Table Spoons and For ks, ra doz.....£1 10 0 
Dessert Spoons and IF orks ou asanes Lo? 0 
Tea Spoons vdeo 014 0 


eee. Y, WARRANTED 
Handles Riveted, Blades Finest Steel. 


per doz. De’s’rts 
1 


3$-inch Table Knives, Ivory Handles... 183 ts 
4-inch ditto. to balance......... 233 16s 
4-inch ditto. fine Ivory......... 333 233 
Colza Oil, 2s 94; Kerosine, pure ‘Wwater-wh! te, ls per 
gallon. 
BURTON sends 


y ILLIAM §&. 
CATALOGUE, gratis and post paid. 

It contains upwards of 850 Lllustrations of his 
unrivalled STOC K of GENE RAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY, CABINET FURNITURE, BED- 
STEADS, BEDDING, &e., with Lists of Prices. 

SPECIAL TERMS with reference to CREDIT. 
88 (late 39), Oxford Street, 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman 
Street, Ke. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of — in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and Cv., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 
and Med: ul, Sy dney, 18380 ; Melbourne, 


1ssl. — 
PRY'S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.”’—Standard. 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 

RY’S COCOA’ EXTRACT. 
“* Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
: . Ci y Analyst, Brist ol, 
IN PRIZE Y MED ALS 


MAPPIN AN D WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


ee E BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST. 
C., LONDON. W. 





FRY’S 


COCOA H 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





FISHE ER’S 
LADSTONE BAG. 


THE B.. DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebr ated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 











rie 
Month!y, price Half-a-Crown, 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
CONTENTS FOR SeprEmper, W. 
Tur SALVATION Army. Be Cardin 
WHEAT, WINE, aNd Wor =f By O. Fimning. 
ming. orden Cum. 
Is Jupaism A Trina Rewraron ? 
ore, “ELTGION S  By Claude Monte. 
THE AUSTRIAN WAR AGAINST P 
cg PuBLicity, By Arthur 
Natu 







SELEC TION AnD Naturat Ty 
Eustace R. Cond Dd. mOTORS: By 
Tur OrIGIN OF Gov ENT. y J. Dove Wilson, 


* MARRIED WoMEN IN Factor =! 


Whately Cooke Tay lor. A Reply, By 


*© NATURAL RE LIGION,’” BY THE AU 
THOR “ 
Homo.” By the Rey. J. LL. Davies op ™ Eoce 
THe RapIcAL AND REVOLUTIONAR 
Y Pa 
Evrorr. By Karl Biind. nae ae 


THE PLace OF CARLISLE IN ENGLISH FE 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. iustone. By 


_ St iaAN and Co, Lim’ ted, 34 Paternos ster Row, © 


THE FORTNIGHTLY RE VIEW, 
‘ . for SEPTEMBER. 
A Stupy OF Sensipinity. By George Saintsbur 
QUFENSLAND PLANTERS: AN EXcuLpa “ 
J. Jettray. _— 
Wo Was PRIMITIVE MAN? By Grant Allen, 
Some IMPRESSIONS OF THE UNITED StatEs — 
Edward A, Freeman. —e By 
THE ANALYSIS OF Humour. By H. D. Trail, 
THE Hovse or Lorps. By Arthur F. Leach, 
ot — ORY OF THE Science or Pouitics, By F, 
Home anp Forrran AFFAIRS. 
CHAPMAN and Hatt, Limited, 11 Henrietta § 
Covent Garden, W.C, ‘ aati 


MAc™ M I LLA N’S ~MAGAZ ZINE, 
275, for SEPTEMBER, price 1s, 
Coxrents OF THE Noumne R. 
1. Tue Litrce PILGRim Gors uP Hauer, 
2. Tue History OF THE ENGLISH Lanp [aw 
I. Pollock. ~ 
3. Tue Haves oF VirGit, 
4. Fortune’s Foor, 
37-40. 
. Porm—Two YEARS AFTER NOVEMBER, 1880, By 
Joseph Truman. 
6. Tue SALvaTion Army. By M. A. Lewis. 
MacMILLAN and Co., London. 











By Principal Shairp, LL.D, 
By Julian Hawthorne. Chaps, 


1 August 29th ine Shilling), No. 2 273. 

pe CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 

for SEPTEMBER, With Illustrations by 

GeEORGE pu MAURIER and Ww. SMALL. 

CONTENTS. 

Damocies. By the Author of ‘For Percival,” 
(With an Illustration.) Chap. 14. Of the New 
World. Chap. 15. A Midnight Picture. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF A VISITING CARD. 

A NIGHT IN THE RED Sea, 

THE PALACE OF URBINO. 

Tue L'rerARY RESTORATION, 1790-1859, 

MosiLeM PIRATES IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

Moors AnD FORESTS OF THE NorTH. 

Great Mren’s RELATIVES. 

No New Trine. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 12, 
Philip exemplifies a Theory. Chap 13. Mr. Brune 
gets his Harvest in. 

London: Smiru, Evprr, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


Brsc KWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER, 1882. No. DCCCIII. Price 





2s 61. 
Contests. 
RACHEL. 
BIRNAM. 
Tue COMING OF THE MAnpDy. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL Patrick Ferguson: A CAREER 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
Part VI. 
—III. The Heroes of the 


Tus Lapires Linponrss. 
Tue Licu7s or ‘ Maga,” 
“* Noctes.””—Horg. 
Cunrositres OF Britis Ponrrics.—Humours of the 
Hoase—The Irish Prospect of Milk and Honey—The 
Revolt against Principles—The Cost of a Luxury. 
AFFAIRS AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 





Wituram Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Edited by Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D. 
Price 1s, Monthly, post frec. 
HE EXPOSITOR for SEPTEMBER 
contains :— 
PRroFessor ZAHN ON TaTian’s Diatessaron. By the 
Rev. Henry Wace, D.D. 
ON THE CLEARING OF COMMENTARIES, 
Canon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
“Anp Gop CREATED GREAT WHALES,” 
Peloni. 

Tue Sources OF St. Pavt's Teacnina.—III. The Boek 
of Wisdom. By the Rey. Edgar ©. 8. Gibson, M.A 
HoREB: OR THE PLACE OF THE HEBREW DECALOGUE 
IN THE CirisitIAN Cuurcu. By Rev. R. Balgarnie, 

MA 


By the Rev. 
By Almoni 


Brier Notices OF Books. 
London: Hopper and Stovcuton, 27 Paternoster 
Ow. 





) LDRIDG E’S BALM of f COLU MBIA. 
Established Sixty Years 
Warranted not to injure Health or "Skin. It pre 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when f.llin; 7 off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair;' Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent He: id of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 64, 63, and 1s. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


jew Babylon. By Paul Meritt 


and W. Howe Poor. 
sint and Sibyl. By C. L. 


preers, Author of “A Very Opal,”’ &e. 


the Merchant Prince. By John 


Berwick HarwooD, Author of ‘‘ Lady Flavia.” 


Daisy Beresford. By Catharine 


Cupar, Author of “‘The Future Marquis.” 


fortune’s Marriage. — By 


Groraiana M. Crark, Author ot * Dorcas,” &e. 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
ee Sg 

PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROP( JLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERV ANTS is 
repared to send the above PAMPHLE T, reprinted 
iy permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association must be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
Fast, S.W. ep cee Se : ; eae 
MHE HOMILIST, now issuing, begin- 
ning July, 1882, the Eclectic Series. Editor, 
the Rev. UriaH R. THomas. Contains HOMILIES, 
GERMS of THOUGHT, SEEDLINGS, BREVIARIES, 
REVIEWS, PULPIT HANDMAIDS, PREACHERS’ 
PASSING BELL, &c., contributed by Rev. Dr. David 
Thomas, editor of first fifty vo'umes; Rev. Dr. 
Percival, President of Trinity College, Oxford; Rev. 
Cunningham Geikie, D.D., Rev. Canon Girdlestone, 
Rev.G. Deane, D.Sc., Rev. R. A. Redford, M.A., LL.B., 
Rey. Mark Guy Pearse, Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., 
Rev. H. Arnold Thomas, M.A., Rev. J. G. Greenhough, 
M.A, Rev. Peter Rutherford. Rev. C. E. Symes, B.A., 
Rey. Alexander Forrest, Rev. Thomas Hammond, Rev. 
Cornelins Witherby, M.A., Rev. F. W. Brown, Rey. 
J.P. Allen, M.A., &c. 
Published by W. Mack, 4 Paternoster Square, 
London ; and 38 Park Street, Bristol. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
NHE FIFTH EDITION of the “ST. 
JAMES’S GAZETTE,” published every evening 
at 5 o’clock, in time for Country Post, contains all 
the latest Telegrams, Racing, Cricket, &c., up to the 
last moment of going to Press. This is the best 
Edition for all persons leaving town. Terms, one 
week, 94; one month, 3s; three months, 93 9d. P.-O, 
Orders to E. SOUTHCOTIY, ‘St, James’s Gazette” 
Office, Dorset Stree*, Whitefriars, E.C. 
The SPECIAL EDITION is published at 6.15 p.m. 
Same Term: as above. 
T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, KENSING- 
TON.—See the BUILDER (41; by post, 43d), for 
View and Plans—View of Convent of St. Domingo: 
Measurement and Design—St. Aune’s School, Com- 
petition—Intervational Sanitary Congress—Wovod- 
work of Modern Houses—Strength of Quarry Stones 
—Electric Balloon—Dr. Schliemann’s New Excava- 
tions, &c.—No. 46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 


SHORTHAND SUPERSEDED, by the 
ELEGRAPHIC WRITING- 
MACHINE.—200 words per minute perman- 
ently and legibly printed ! 

The characters are the dots and dashes of the 
Morse Telegraphic Code, as used on the Pv stal System. 
The Machine is simp!e in construction, silent in its 
movements, and as portable as a book. In the front 
1s an open key-board, with light and dark keys, 
resembling those of a piavo. Inside the case, at the 
termination of cach key, is a metal stylus, pointed to 
printa dot or adash. Above the keys a roll of paper 
1s gradual'y unwound, passing over the metal points, 
and out through an opening at the back of the case. 

hena key is pressed down, the stylus strikes the 
travelling paper against an ink roller placed above, 
and a dot or dash is at once printed. 

HANDBOOK, with instruction for working, and 
detailed description of the Machine; Telezraphie 
Alphabet, and easy Rules for learning it; also 
Grammalogues, Phraseography, Exercises, &c, 
Price 6d, may be had « f any Bookseller ; or of 
___Mr. E. Srocx, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
i BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
‘al Method of Curing these Discases. By Ropert 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Squire, London, W. 


London : C. MircHeLu and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Strect, 

















STEPHENS’ 
WV ttre and COPYING INKS. 





BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &c. 





STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
Of any stati ner in any Town in the United King- 
dom, and in all the chief Cities of the World. 





SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND 
SHARES, WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 








Operators in Stock Exchange Securities should test this system, by which LArGe Prorits are 
realised, and the possibility of losses is reduced to a Minimum. 
’ ‘ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Civil Service Gazette.—** The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge and Co. is easy to comprehend, 
and safe.”——John Bull.—‘‘ An easy and apparently safe syste ic confidence.” Court 
Journal.—“ An excellent way of speculating, ably set forth.” ; n commends itself 
as being a very safe one.”,——News of the Werld.—*‘ Their book is well worth reading. One cannot do better 
than retain their services,” 












W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Arrangements are made by which subscribers dwelling in the Country can receive an ample and punctual 
supply of Books, which are dispatched in boxes to all parts of the United Kingdom. These boxes can be 
returned to the Library once in every week, when a fresh set: f books is immediately sent in exchange, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Three Months. Six Months. 
FEVE VOLUMES 2. .cicccsseceseee CPE <O. siscdic <> Sen ieee 
NINE VOLUMES ...............06  exncssceuadiccs. ee Oe wainckniassnces Sa 
TWELVE VOLUMES ... ee a x eee t 4 0 
And Three Extra Volumes for cach additional Gu'nea per annum 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS of the annnal value of Three Guineas and upwards have also the privilege of 
using the Reading and Writing Rooms attached to the Library. 

Full particulars forwarded post-free on appli ation to the LIBRARIAN, 

GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 








Twelve Months. 
we as 





THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 








AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYs, Strong $ 

AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 1s-Carat Gold £3 8s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gruld Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 
AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


OF MEAT. 


nost households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids, 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that uo other is substituted for it. 





*,* In use iz 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





LEA AND PERRINS’ 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Parchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ** LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 

*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the Worl. 





SAUCE. 


KINAHAN’S 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


LL 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME, 


WHISKY. The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
| 
| 
| 
| 


WITH ANY KIND of STEWED or PRESERVED FRUIT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS THE MOST AGREEABLE OF SEASONABLE DELICACIES. 
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NOTICE.—The Fifth Edition of “ VICE VERSA ; 
or, a Lesson to Fathers,” by F. ANSTEY, crown 


8vo, 6s, will be Ready on Tuesday, the 29th inst. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





A CATALOGUE of ANCIENT MARBLES in GREAT 
BRITAIN. By Professor ADOLPH MICHAELIS. Translated by C. A.M. FENNELL, 
M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College. Royal 8vo, Roxburgh (morocco back), £2 2s. 


MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL PAPERS. By Sir W. 
THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. Collected from different Scientific Periodicals from May, 1841, to the 
Present Time. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


LECTURES on TEACHING, delivered in the University of 
Cambridge in the Lent Term, 1880. By J. G. FITCH, M.A., her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Schools. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, ds, 


A CATALOGUE of the COLLECTION of BIRDS formed by 
the late HUGH EDWIN STRICKLAND, now in the possession of the University of 
Cambridge. By OSBERT SALVIN, M.A., F.R.S., &c., Strickland Curator in the 
University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, £1 1s. 





London: C. J. Cray, M.A., and Son, 


Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 








All the Best Books of the Season are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





In addition to the Large Number of New Books, English and 
Foreign, which are constantly passing through the Library, the 
Permanent Collection comprises more than One Million Volumes of 
Works of the Best Authors, on all Subjects of general interest. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and ample 
Supplies are provided of the Principal Forthcoming Books as 
they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 





Book Societies and Literary Institutions 
SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Two, Three, Five, or more Friends in any Neighbourhood may Unite in One Subscription, and 
obtain a Constant Succession of the Best and Newest Books in every Department of Literature. 
Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





SS ae 
RICHARD BENTLEY & 80mg, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRAR, 





“One can never help enjoy} 
Bar.’ ’’—Guardian, 


The TEMPLE BAR MAG. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1882, 
1, UNSPOTED FROM THE WorLpD, By Mrs 
Godfrey. (Continued.) : “GW, 
. HELENA Mopseska, (To be Continued.) 
. RESEARCHES IN My Pockets, ’ > **"" 
. VIRGINIA. 


Dg ‘Temple 


. MEYERBEER, 

. An AUTUMNAL Story, 

. Ispiay Society. 

» Rows, By Mrs. Parr, (Continted.) 

| Ready, Tuesday next, price Je, 


SQ oP & 


ao 





SOCIAL EQUALITY. A Shor 
Study of a Missing Science. By W,y, 
Mattock, Author of “Is Life Worth 
Living ?’? &e. In 1 vol. crown 8v0, price 
6s. 

SECOND EDITION of RECORDS 
of LATER LIFE. By Fanny Kenn, 
Author of “ Records of a Girlhood,” &¢, 


“ Abounds in literary beauty, and in thought 
ful, eminently suggestive passages, Mrg, 
Kemble’s description of things and people is 
graphic and animated, and the narrative is 
interspersed with scenes and anecdotes which 
want of space alone prevents us from tranp 
ferring to our pages.”’— Quarterly Review, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


DAISIES AND BUTTERCUPS, 
By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
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FOR OLD SAKE’S SAKE. By 
Hon. Mrs. FETHERSTONHAUGH. 
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ROYAL ANGUS. 


JAMES DOUGLAS. 
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A STRANGE JOURNEY. I 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 





A BALL-ROOM REPENTANCE. 


By Mrs, ANNIE EDWARDES. 





A WESTERN WILDFLOWER 


By Karuarineé Lee, In 8 vols. 
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LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 
By Mrs, ALEXANDER. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
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